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Yecords Permanently Bound, 
INSTANTLY ACCESSI BLE 


with 


Binding Machine 


1925]) 1926] 1926] 1926} 1926 


BANS. records neatly bound and filed on shelves 
are instantly accessible, giving wanted 
information with no waste of time. 


Among the bank forms which can be bound on, 
the new McBee Binding Machine are Credit » 
Department Letters, Ledger Sheets, Deposit 
Tickets, Interest Deduction Department Records, 
Bank Reconcilements, City Return Item Records, 
Discount Ledger Sheets, Branch Office Reports, 
Mail Sheets, City and County Collection Records, 
Transit Draft Records and numerous other 
records. 


The McBee Model “L” Binding Machine is placed with 


banks under a special arrangement, which the McBee 


representative in your city will gladly explain. 


ATHENS , OHIO 
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LETTERS 


Style 
Sirs: 

I will be glad to have your comments on 
the book just sent you in connection with 


our removal into new quarters on January 
fourteenth. 

It is a different sort of book than usually 
issued for such events, such items as lists 
of officers and views of vaults, directors’ 
room, stairways, grilles, etc., being con- 
spicuous by their absence. Only three 
paragraphs in the book refer to the Guardian 


Group. 
H. B. Grim, 


Publicity and Public Relations 
Guardian Detroit Bank 


Detroit Des Grandes Adventures” 
(The Straits of High Adventure). 
Deluxiest of the deluxe. Illustrated 
by Heinrich. Elicited more than 2,000 
letters of appreciation from leaders of 
banking and business. 


What Are We Offered ? 


Sirs: 

A short time ago our company was in- 
corporated and we have about $45,000 
worth of stock to dispose of. 

We have no means of disposing of this to 
the general public. 

All stock is common stock with a par 
value of $10. No preference is given any- 
one. We all share and share alike. 

We have had all kinds of proposals for 
selling the stock and as far as we can de- 
termine, not one was worth spending five 
minutes on. 

Do you know of any firm or individual 
who would be equipped to sell this stock 
for us at a reasonable rate #ind in an 
entirely legitimate manner? 

If you want any iurthy"information, it 
will be cheerfully sen request. We will 
certainly appreciate. @ny information you 
can give us or any’suggestion you may have. 

ComPANy 
Pennsylvania 


Here Today, Gone Tomorrow! 
Sirs: 

As Editor of The Burroughs Clearing 
House, we wish to compliment you on vour 


magazine. We find many interesting 
articles in every issue. 


Miss V. M. G. 
Assistant Cashier 


Michigan 
Pictures to Lend 
Sirs: 
Respectfully ask if you will dispose of 


he cuts of the cattle pictures shown on 
pages 24, 25 and 26 of your December issue 
of The Burroughs Clearing House, and at 
what price. 


. W. DouGtas, Cashier 


First State Bank of White Owl 
Marcus, S. Dakota 


No. But we will cheerfully lend 
cuts, provided reproductions of them 
elsewhere give credit to this magazine. 


HERBERT SHRYER 
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See Page 17 
Sirs: 

As you know, I spend most of my time 
calling on chain store executives and am a 
contributing editor and department editor 
of the leading chain store magazine. My 
experience is unique in the writing field. 

I am telling you this not merely as a 
sales talk, but rather as an impersonal 
valuation of what I may be able to con- 
tribute to the flora and fauna and literature 
of the chain store and banking worlds. 


Frep B. Barton, 


Akron, Ohio 


Who'll Name It ? 


Sirs: 


About two years ago, or it may have been 
a shorter or longer time, I read an article 


with an add (sic) from some bank in New 
haan it seems, carrying the following 
idea: 

This bank it seems had quite a few men 
who had been in banking for a great number 
of years, or it might have been that the 
bank was an old institution, and they took 


this idea for advertising. 1,000, or some 
such number of years, behind the judgment 
of our employees and directors. 

The idea conveyed was that in doing 
business with this bank, you were served 
by 1,000 years of banking experience. 

in which I am employed, has three men who 


20 to 30 years. and I want to use the idea. 


I will be glad to pay you for this copy if 
you can locate it for me. The bank oe 
asked me to write the add. 


R. M. C. (Texas) 


Five 
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by 
Page 
| 
ave been with them over 45 years each, 
Pe =o and three more who have been with them 


BONDS for bank income 


OMPARE these charts. The one at the 
right is based upon the statement of a 
national bank located in a thriving indus- 
trial and commercial city of the Middle 
West. So ultra-conservative has been the 
policy of this institution in the past that all 
generally accepted legal and primary reserve 
ratios have been exceeded by large margins. 
There has, in consequence, been a con- 
siderable amount of unused earning power. 


Cash and. 


ASSETS REDISTRIBUTED.. 


DETROIT 601 Griswold Street 


SUGGESTED redistribution of this 
bank’s assets is indicated in the above 
chart. U.S. Government Bond holdings are 
reduced from 30% to 15%. Cash and Due 
from Banks, has been reduced from 24% to 
19%. This makes funds available for a well- 
designed and highly conservative Secondary 
Reserve Bond Account. Assuming that the 
average vield from the bonds selected is only 
5 %, the added earnings in this case amount 
to well over $35,000 annually. And still 
the position of the bank remains highly 
conservative. 


Every Thursday Evening 
Hear the Old Counsellor 
on the Halsev-Stuart Program 


)} ASSEIS AT PRESENT aK 


Government 
Obligations 
30% 


to) 


The Problem 


of your bank 


To what extent should your bank hold bonds? 
..- What type of bonds should you favor— 
public utility, industrial, corporate real estate, 
railroad, foreign, or municipal?... Are long 
term or short term issues logical for you?... 
Should yield be emphasized itetead of liquidity, 
or the contrary? ... What periestage should 


go to make up a revolving fund? ‘A 


is no yardstick — no 


mula—for all banks alike. It all depends 
upon your individual needs. These can be 
determined by capable analysis. Once your 
requirements have been determined by this 
means, every question can be answered with 
confidence. Our experience in designing bond 
reserve accounts for banks is at your disposal. 
Details will gladly be supplied on request. 
A unique radio program featuring 

financial news and helpful advice 


on how to invest your money . . . 
music by instrumental ensemble 


W-E-A-F and 26 Stations assoctated with the National Broadcasting Company 


10 p. M. Eastern Standard Time g p.m. Central Standard Time 8 p. m. Mountain Standard Time 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 35 Wail Street PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 


CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue ST.LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street BOSTON 85 Devonshire Street 


MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Profits—and the 


emedy 


The Solution is NOT In: 


Association regulations, reduced 
interest rates, fooling the public, i 
reducing the staff, inadequate 
equipment and working space, 
minimum balance regulations, 
uniform costs, or high pressure 


new business schemes. 


Five Solution IS In: 


Analysis based on costs followed 
by action, service charges and 
interest payments that offer an 
inducement for the account to 
grow, scientific new business so- 
licitation, and eliminating peak 


loads and waste time. 


HE banker of today is confronted 

with the problem of offsetting 

increasing costs and declining 
income. In years past the “law of 
averages” was depended on to produce 
a fair profit at the end of the year, and 
usually did. That plan worked during 
the days of low expenys ‘and high 
return but it is no longgy*sound. 

Then followed agtriod of income 
from profits on bouds, commission on 
real estate loans and other such income 
not derivedyfrom the ordinary banking 
function” of receiving deposits and 
lendgjag money. This type of revenue 
}/ of course always in jeopardy —more 
For 
that reason the banker is beginning to 


’ realize that he must solve the problem 


of making straight banking profitable 
if he wants to stay in business. 

The banker’s interest in this situ- 
alion is axiomatic. Variegated sug- 
gestions have been offered, many of 
which, I am sorry to say, border on the 
ridiculous. Let us see what some of 
these are. 

Not long ago I heard a banker ad- 
vocate deducting reserves from bal- 
ances before paying interest thereon. 
Now, this may be a logical thing to do, 
but why make the deduction? Why 
not reduce the interest rate and save 
Operating labor and consequent ex- 
pense? I asked that question and was 
told that the customer would not 
accept a reduction in rates. I then 
asked if the customer was to be in- 
formed of the reserve reduction and I 


By R. H. Brunkhorst 


Comptroller, Harris Trust Company 
Chicago, I}linois 


was assured that the customer would 
never know it had been done. This, of 
course, causes one to reflect upon what 
would happen if he did find out —and, 
he most certainly would! 


Mr. Brunkhorst 


Putting something over on the public 
is no way to meet our problem. What we 
really need, now more than ever be- 
fore, is to take customers into our 
confidence —just as we expect them 
to give us theirs—instead of working 
the other way around. 

Of the solutions offered, reduction 
of interest rates is one of the most 
popular. But, how can the banker 
compete with building and loan associ- 
ations, investment trusts and other 
high-rate organizations by reducing 
rates? It seems to me he should prefer 
to increase them. 

A bank president once told me he 
had solved the problem by ordering an 
arbitrary 5 per cent reduction of his 
force and that it had been done without 
difficulty. I asked him why he had 
not made it 20 per cent —which could 
have been done just as easily. He 
forgot that operating officials must 
keep the bank running and that most 
of them will take the path of least 
resistance. What is that? In a large 
bank whole departments —the print- 
ing, the addressograph, lunch room, 
matron, and the like—could be 
abolished; half the janitors could be 
dismissed and let the bank remain 
dirty; half the police force could be 
removed, leaving the bank unpro- 
tected; the force of tellers could be cut 
in half and let the customers wait, but 
the result would be certain destruction. 
Service would be destroyed, morale 
would be ruined, demoralization in- 
evitable —with negligible effect on the 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Total 
Expenses Admin'str'n 
Direct Oper. (Inc. Ser.) 452528.68  168874.61 
GENERAL OVERHEAD Dept. 
Administration........ 25686.38 23686.38 
14503.13 
Central Files.......... 1325.38 1325.38 
ae A 9423.27 4283.30 
Coupon—Collection.. . 8239.02 4119.51 
4885.56 
4507.84 
General Books... 4809.66 
12819.78 3359.66 
Lunch Room.......... E 477.69 70.01 
8588.42 1258.65 
Police—Information... 8 6649.21 1742.52 
Registered Mail... 484.38 
E 1277.07 187.15 
GENERAL OVERHEAD Div. 

Benevolence.......... 3271.79 3271.79 
Clg. Hae. & St. Auditors 

7259.67 
Dances and Dinners... F 1091.54 159.97 
Directors Fees......... 1684.70 1684.70 
Dues to Associations... E 2391.61 350.39 
Fellowship Club. E 438.89 64.46 
Flowers......... E 472.21 69.21 
Insurance...... 160.12 42.03 
1313.08 192.40 
Surety Bonds........._ fF 6898.03 1010.94 
Salaries—Retired... E 843.47 123.74 
Miscellaneous..... . E 2628.70 385.30 


Check 
Analysis Bookkpg. Filing Clearance Collect'n Credit 
10730.57 64541.38 594003 33524.75 17547.26 31320.70 
290.06 1450.31 435.09 145.08 
1284.99 428.33 428.35 428.33 
450.78 450.78 450.78 450.78 
240.48 240.48 240.48 
221.06 2368.19 378.94 20.96 391.53 1319.87 
33.23 132.94 19.94 99.69 33.23 66.46 
20.59 82.36 12.36 61.77 20.59 41.18 
60.29 241.16 36.17 180.86 60.29 120.57 
370.19 1480.76 222.11 1110.57 370.19 740.38 
114.64 1228.29 196.53 425.84 203.07 684.58 
292.19 
55.05 220.20 33.03 165.12 55.05 110.10 
332.58 133.03 133.03 
145.19 725.96 217.78 72.5! 
7.0% 188.20 28.23 141.15 47.05 94.10 
103.10 412.24 61.86 309.30 103.10 206.20 
18.90 75.81 11.34 56.70 18.90 37.80 
20.36 81.40 12.21 61.07 20.36 40.71 
2.75 29.55 4.83 9.92 4.88 16.48 
5K 60 226.40 33.96 169.80 56.60 113.20 
297.35 1189.25 178.43 891.95 297.35 594.65 
36.35 145.40 21.81 109.05 36.35 72.70 
113.30 453.26 67.98 339.90 113.30 226.60 
367.73 3939.98 630.40 1365.86 651.52 2195.88 
13555.12  81521.87 7890.16 41298.97 21793.05 38887.27 


Draft Loans & Rec. & Pay. 
Distrbt'n Teller Discounts Tellers Transit 
12073.31 13768.93 42783.74 29523.33 2190007 
2175.47 7831.70 1450.31 725.61 
428.33 428.33 428.33 856.67 428.33 
4119.51 
4885.56 
225.40 2253.92 225.40 
480.97 1202.40 961.94 480.97 961.94 
410.47 378.92 1660.87 1054.62 454.69 
46.52 26.58 93.05 53.18 53.18 
28.83 16.47 57.65 32.94 32.94 
84.40 48.23 168.80 96.46 96.46 
518.27 296.15 1036.53 592.31 592.31 
212.91 196.53 861.45 547 235.85 
175.31 116.88 
77.07 44.04 154.10 88.08 88.08 
133.03 332.59 133.03 133.03 
1088.93 3920.29 725.96 362.97 
65.87 37.64 131.74 75.28 75.28 
144.34 82.48 288.68 164.96 164.96 
26.46 15.12 52.92 30.24 30.24 
28.50 16 28 56.99 32.56 32.56 
5.23 4.79 20.72 13.26 5.68 
79.24 45.28 158.48 90.56 90.56 
416.27 237.89 832.49 475.73 475.73 
50.89 29.08 101.78 58.16 58.16 
158.62 90.64 317.24 181.28 181.28 
682.93 630.40 2763.23 1754.65 756.34 
16152.46 21418.57 76250.05 38495.39 28161.20 


The method of distributing the costs of checking accounts 


expense total. 
solution. 

Exactly the same condition is created 
by a refusal to add space, purchase 
adequate equipment, install modern 
systems or employ competent help in 
sufficient numbers. 


Certainly this is no 


Flaws in Mass Regulations 


The tendency of some bankers is to 
fall back on clearing house and other 
association regulations. Some of these 
deserve comment. 

Consider the one establishing a 
minimum balance for checking ac- 
counts. In my opinion, the policy of 
exacting a service charge of the usual 
form is fundamentally unsound. It 
offers the depositor small inducement 
to bring his balance up anywhere 
near the required minimum. To ex- 
plain that, let me relate one of my 
experiences. In an organization re- 
quiring a minimum of $500, it was dis- 
covered that a man who carried an 
average of $450 before the rule was 
adopted, had reduced his average to 
$50. Inquiry disclosed that he had 
withdrawn $400 and placed it in a 
savings account at 3 per cent interest. 
This netted him $12, the exact amount 
of the checking account service charge 
over the year at $1 per month—an 
excellent arrangement! The bank 
gained nothing, the customer was out 
nothing and everybody was happy. 

If we must have minimum balance 
regulations, let us place the charges 
where they belong and offer the cus- 
tomer some inducement to raise his 
account up to or above the required 
minimum. Roughly, a solution is to 
charge five cents per item on all ac- 


counts averaging less than $100; four 
cents on averages of less than $200; 
further reducing the item charge as 
the balance increases until accounts 
over $500 would suffer no charge 
whatever. If this is too cumbersome 
and a flat charge is advisable, at least 
there should be a graded scale —say 
$5 on balances below $100; $4 on those 
between $100 and $200, and, a further 
reduction as the balance rises. 

Most of the flaws in association 
regulations spring from the fact that 
they do not prevent possible evasions, 
and are practically unenforceable from 
an operating standpoint. Theoretically, 
they bring in revenue, but practically, 
that is open to question. One of the 
newest is a charge for safekeeping of 
securities. The leak in it is its lack of 
provision for “in and out’ transac- 
tions, the most costly part of the whole 
business! 

Charges for handling items returned 
marked “Not Sufficient Funds’ is 
another favorite. Last year in one of 
the larger cities $250,000 was collected 
—on one million checks returned. This 
looks like a substantial fee but I doubt 
that it covered the cost of handling. 
What such a regulation actually does 
is to legalize the overdrawing of accounts 
—which is not desirable, to say the 
least. 


TOT long ago, a regulation to use 

uniform costs was up for adoption. 
Now, why in the world shouldn’t a 
banker who knows more about ef- 
ficient operation, and who can operate 
more economically, use lower costs? 
That same argument applies to the 
theory that interest rates should be 


regulated. Why shouldn’t the banker 
take advantage of his efficiency and 
quote any rate he can afford to pay? 
Is banking a competitive business, or a 
non-profit, public, altruistic institution? 

Recently I was in a town in Ohio 
where they told me the clearing house 
association regulated donations and 
advertising. My reaction to that was 
that the banker had become incapable 
of saying the proverbial “‘no.”’ 


Real Solution 


The real solifije to this big prob- 
lem, I maintain, ‘Ys ‘analysis — analysis 
of the business on the books; analysis 
of the duties of every employee, from 
the president dovn to. the Ybell-hop; 
analysis of the solicitation of new-busi- 
ness; analysis of closed accounts; analy - 
sis, in fact, of every phase of the bank’s 
operations. To be effective, such 
analysis must be based on item costs 
and followed by independent, coura- 
geous action. There we have it, the 
solution is analysis based on costs, 
followed by action. 

Why the average banker should take 
item costs with a grain of salt, is 
beyond me. Every manufacturer and 
every retailer uses costs in his business, 
and the problems are identical with 
banking — including the so-called ‘“‘un- 
distributable overhead.”” What in- 
dustry or business does not have 
presidents, lobbies, elevators, credit 
departments and so forth —exactly the 
same type of undistributable overhead 
the banker has to wrestle with? It is 
there, even though the proportion may 
not be so great, and it is susceptible to 
the same methods of allocation. 

There is nothing difficult 


about 
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; CLEARING HOUSE 
> 
| ' Expense To To For No. of No. of Total Unit Item 
DEPARTMENT Total Overhead Admin. Item Cost Items Kind Units Units Cost Cost 
Administration......... 222169.57 222169.57 
13555.12 4518.37 2514651 Debits 2514651 } 01974 Debits 
Bookkeeping........... 81521.87 27173.95 68644.78 320714 Credits x 3 962142 3476793 .01974 05922 Credits 
Check Filing........... 7890.16 2630.05 
Ee 41298.97 13766.32 27532.65 1757300 Out 1757300 4807165 .00573 00573 Out 
3049865 In 3049865 -00573 In 
21793.05 21793.05 7200 City 7200 } 17236 1.26 1.26 City 
10036 Country 10036 1.26 Country 
Distribution............ 16152.46 5384.15 10768.31 180000 Debits 180000 ) 4272897 -00252 00252 Debits 
320714 Credits x 3 962142 00756 Credits 
1757300 Out Clgs. 1757300 00252 Out Clgs. 
1372897 Transit 1372897 00252 Transit 
Teller... 21418.57 7139.52 14279.05 42937 Domestic 42937 .28 Domestic 
713 Foreign x 3 2139 49130 .28 .84 Foreign 
212 L/C $2.50 x 12 2544 5.86 L/C 
755 C/D x2 1510 Cc/D 
Loans aud Discounts... . 76250.05 76250.05 12390 Loans 12390 12390 6.07 6.07 Loans 
Rec. and Pay. Tellers. . . 38495.39 12831.79 25663.60 180000 Debits 180000 | 01974 Debits 
320714 Credits x 3 962142 4272897 .01974 05922 Credits 
1757300 Out Clgs. 1757300 01974 Out Clgs. 
1372897 Transit 1372897 01974 Transit 
14276700 Currency 14276700 .45 Per M Currency 
28161.20 9387.07 18744.13 1372897 Transit 1372897 1372897 .01367 .01367 Transit 
TOTAL ADMINISTRATION . 344440.41 84492115.76 Resources 84492115.76 84492115.76 4.08 4.08 Per M 
TOTAL OVERHEAD....... 75691.70 5973 Accounts 5973 5973 12.67 12.67 Per M = Account 
RECAPITULATION 
| Out Clgs. Cks.on Us’ Transit Deposits 
Bookkeeping, Etc....... .01974 -05922 
00573 .00573 
Distribution............ 00252 -00252 -00252 .00756 
Rec. and Pay. Teller.... 00448 .00448 .00448 .01334 
01273 (03247 "02067 "08012 
) 


Further distribution—to activity, to administration and to the amounts used for item costs 


determining costs. The first necessityis ciated. The department heads are General books is based on the number of 
a comprehensive plan of expense dis- held accountable only forsuchexpenses ‘CPOrts. 
id . : 4 : : Janitor is divided over actual space used. 
r tribution —one that permits determina- over which they have absolute control. Library, lunch room, matron and per- 
y tion of direct departmental charges This includes rent for space actually sonnel are all divided on, to the 
: affecting operation and undistributable used, salaries, stationery withdrawn, number of — employees. This and 
m overhead. Then you need an autocrat light, phone service, stenographic serv- ‘the space plan furnish two of the most 
110 equitable methods of distribution. 
to decide on the allocation of overhead, ice, and so forth. Departments for Registered mail cost is based on number 
oe and you must determine unit values of general purposes are carried separately of pieces handled. | 
v6 different types of transactions handled and charges not under the control of ‘ case cag and others—is 
: overne e used. 
sle by the same employee. Say, for ex- of any department head are carried en 
ample, it takes a receiving teller six under still another classification. employee basis. 
times as long to handle a depesit ticket Observe that taxes and interest paid Vault filing is based on space used. 
as it does an out-of-town,check. Then donot appear as expenses. Income tax a _—— 
the deposit ticket is figéred as six units and interest paid are handled as re- hi t h 
and the check as,$ae. More of this ductions of profit and personal property 
later. tax is considered a reduction of earn- hea is 
ine ; earin ouse State auditors lees 
Let inject con- ings on the capital account. 
~ cerning adget plans. anker may : Dances and dinners use the employee 
ot make a fair guess at what his advertis- ‘THE first line of figures covers the division. o ; 
’ ing‘will cost for next year and he may direct charges, including service de- —* fees is an administration 
k’s estimate what he will donate to charity, partments addressograph, mailing 
a but when he tries to figure what his and messenger, stenographic, telegraph and flowers, take the employee division. 
ad clearing or transit departments will and telephone. These are charged on Such distributions are open to argument 
rm, cost, he is guessing—nothing more. an actual service basis with the de- unless the peculiarities of the institution 
: Item cost is the only true budget. It partment’s overhead added propor- 2"¢ known—and these peculiarities, of 
the id h dof course, must always be considered. 
rn isa true guide to the trend of operating tionately, except that local telephone Insurance goes by way of space. 
costs and is fair to the departmenthead. cost is based on the number of instru- _ Periodicals, surety bonds, salaries of re- 
mn In other words, instead of guessing ments used. Now consider the distri- tired employees and miscellaneous, use the 
is that it is going to cost $20,000 to bution of overhead, first the depart- a ia a 
and transit mental: elevator shafte, distributed on basis 
sae e transit manager two cents an item of actual space used. 
th to play with. The same thing applies Administration needs no distribution at : 
lo situations where costs are based on this stage. ; Analysis Based on Costs 
un- 4 Auditing is based on an estimate made ol . 
oa thousand dollar units. by the auditor. We need a further distribution of 
need Charti Central files is an administration charge. these costs (see tabulation above), first 
edit arting the Course Pages are distributed according to to inactivity commonly called over- 
ne he tabulation opposite, shows the the Joans and discount department and in 0 carry all accounts if they were in- 
be ie figures used by a certain bank to de- part a matter of policy chargeable to ad- active; by common consent this is 
lermine costs involved with checking ministration. one-third of certain expenses. Second 
ap accounts. Incidentally, this bank uses Custodian cost in this instance is all is the administration charge; third, the 
le to 
€ thes hod of distributi h chargeable to loans and discounts. ih tee 
€ same method of distribution as the Filing distribution is estimated according mounts used for item costs. 
_ organization with which I am asso- to the number of pieces handled. Next appear the number of items, 
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the kind, number of units, total units, 
unit cost, item cost and the kind of 
items. Figures at the bottom of the 
chart show the recapitulation to de- 
termine costs of out clearings, checks 
on us, transit items and deposit 
tickets. 

Now that we have the costs, what 
shall we do with them? Here is where 
analysis based on costs comes in. Take 
first the administration cost of $4.08 
per M. What might be called a stand- 
ard cost for Chicago is $2.40 per M. 
Why does the 


loans. It may be that there are too 
many small short-time loans. It may‘ 
be that some of the long-life time loans 
should be converted into the demand 
class. Or, there may be a lot of in- 
stallment stuff that should be handled 
as collateral trust. 

Collection. The chart shows an item 
cost of $1.26 in a department that is 
generally supposed to be self-support- 
ing. This department, like many 
others, often “‘just grows’ as Topsy 
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checks and the like is supposed to be 
self-supporting, but in the case in 
point, it isn’t. When expenses are re- 
duced to a reasonable figure, analysis 
often will show how a self-supporting 
status can be brought about. 

Next in line are the costs indicated 
in the recapitulation; all of which 
could stand a reduction. Having made 
statements that the costs are all too 
high, what should be done to reduce 
them? The answer is to analyze some 


expense in the 
accompanying 
chart run so much 
higher? It may be 
that officials draw 
too much salary; 
possibly they are 
doing work that 
should be re- 
assigned to lower- 
priced help, or, 
it may be that 
the officers are not 
working. I mean 
this last literally. 

Recently, I was 
talking to the 
president of a 
bank in an Ohio 
town. He showed 


Total 
Net Income (Interest Payment Not Deducted) 


Interest Paid ot 


grew, and the banker doesn’t find out’ more. Equipment may be obsolete; 

employees may be 

falling over each 

NAME inadequate space; 
— mOANASLE BALANCE working arrange- 


ments may be in- 
efficient; the 
organization may 
lack morale; or, 
: the turnover of 
help may be ab- 
normal—the latter 


Cost of Printing Special Checks 
Total Expense 


Net Income (Interest Payment Nox Dedueted) 


| is a serious prob- 


INVALLY per a/c 7 


oo 


lem. Last summer 
the executive in 
2 charge of opera- 
tion for a large 
manufacturing 
; plant told me he 
could reduce 
operating costs 40 
per cent if he could 


me a report form, Nair LOS 
which evidently — 
- he had designed, | — 


and asked my 


eliminate help- 


turnover. A 


opinion of it. I told 

him the report 

was incomplete and asked if he did not 
have to call on the auditor for addi- 
tional information. This he admitted, 
but said he did not mind a half-hour’s 
talk with the auditor since he (the 
president) had nothing to do. I 
laughingly told him I wasn’t thinking 
of the loss of his own time, but of the 
waste of the auditor’s time, which, after 
all, was really more important. And, 
so far as he was concerned, if he had 
nothing else to do, why not spend his 
time out drumming up new business? 
Really, such an idea saves money. 
When the employees do not have to 
see the officers so much, and the officers 
go out after new business, administra- 
tion and all other costs go down! 

Consider the credit department. Is 
a lot of time being spent checking up 
on business that never will be worth 
while? Is a lot of work being done for 
customers without compensating bal- 
ances? At any rate, analysis will show 
where the expense comes from. 

Draft Teller. This particular bank 
handles its loan entries through the 
draft teller’s cage so that a charge for 
administration originates there. 

Loans and Discounts. The chart 
shows a cost of $6.07 to make a loan. 
Why? It should be remembered that 
it costs real money to put through 


The cost of an account—before and after analysis 


what makes it grow until after analy- 
sis. Let me explain what happened in 
this instance. 

Analysis showed that “bond take- 
ups” had been wished onto the depart- 
ment, in quantity lots. Why? Because 
an ambitious new business man had 
used this practice as a lever for new 
business solicitation. An explanation 
of how a “bond take-up” is handled 
will show why he was successful. Here 
is what happens: A firm in Kansas 
City wires in to take up for its account 
$1,000,000 in bonds at the Zero 
National Bank. First there is a scurry 
for Federal Reserve funds. Then it is 
necessary to send out about three 
messengers and a couple of armed 
guards (in Chicago we would use an 
armored wagon) to make the pick-up. 
They wait about half an hour, because 
the bonds are never ready, then they 
count them and return to the bank 
where the bonds are checked in. Later 
in the day the bonds are again counted 
by two people and made ready for 
shipment. After that the transaction 
is completed by assigning the armed 
procession to carry them to the post 
office. And all of this for fifteen cents! 
This is how analysis shows what is 
running up expenses. 


The issuing of drafts, cashier’s 


check-up will re- 
veal that a kin- 
situation 
exists in large banks. 


Unscientific New Business Solicitation 


Now, part Ofsthe trouble may be due 
to reasons I havé@sted, but the great- 
est trouble usually will be found in an 
unscientific method o liciting new 
business, and, I might add; in handling 
that business after it is on the books. 
Volume of the right type is a reducer 
of costs, but that volume must fit in 
with business the bank already has if 
it is to turn the trick. 


F a manufacturer solicited business as 

we bankers do, certainly he would 
never rate a line of credit. We seldom 
consider how a certain account wil] fit 
in with what we have; instead, we 
solicit blindly —for quantity and not 
quality. We fail to realize that a 
particular account may require the 
addition of three or four employees, 
necessitate more equipment and more 
space. If a manufacturer found him- 
self in a position where he was keeping 
his plant busy only three days a week, 
he would make every effort to get 
orders to fill in the other three days. 
But not the banker —he keeps adding 
to the three-day contracts. 

Bankers in Kansas City cured their 
trouble by soliciting scientifically- 
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That is what we all need — business that 
will dovetail, offset or fit in with what 
we now have. As an example, twenty- 
five payroll accounts due on the last 
day of the month would be an ex- 
pensive nuisance, but twenty-five such 
accounts, each maturing on a different 
business day, would be profitable. 

Some time ago an analysis of the 
account of a large department store 
was referred to me. The account 
showed a substantial loss and my 
questioner wanted to know what in- 
crease in balances was necessary to 
make the account profitable. Investi- 
gation showed that the costs were great 
because one deposit a week was made, 
consisting of a wagon-load of mis- 
cellaneous currency done up in the 
usual department store manner. That 
indicated it wasn’t so much a matter of 
balances, but that the business did not 
fit in. I suggested that we cut the 
costs by getting five similar accounts 
to deposit once a week on the other 
tive business days. 


Analysis After Analyzing 


Even after costs are down to where 
they should be, many bankers desig- 
nate a great deal of business as un- 
profitable because they do not under- 
stand the application of costs. It must 
be remembered that bank costs are 
figured on an average. Naturally, ac- 
counts showing above the average 
should be charged with a smaller cost 
and those below the average with a 
greater one. It takes less work to enter 
a check on us if that check comes in 
with a hundred others for the same 
account, than it would to enter it 


singly. Yet, when it comes to analysis, 
the banker is prone to forget that the 
kind of item, how it is taken in, the use 
for currency and how it is put up, also 
plays an important part in what might 
be called analysis after determining the 
cost of an account. This may be 
illustrated by showing a theoretical 
cost of an account before and after — 
using the figures of the bank previously 
mentioned. 

The account (see the chart) indi- 
cates a loss, but let us analyze further 
and see if it is not a theoretical loss. 
As I said before, an account showing 
over the average number of items 
should be charged with a reduced cost 
per item. This should be done by a 
regular scale, but, for illustration, let 
us say that the number of items here 
are so far above the average that the 
cost would be cut in half. Now let us 
analyze further. 

Suppose we find that this is an out- 
of-town customer and that all deposits 
come in by mail. Say that in this 
bank, the mail deposits are handled by 
the distribution department. Ob- 
viously, that eliminates the receiving 
and paying teller costs on clearing and 
transit items. No checks are paid over 
the counter and this eliminates re- 
ceiving and paying teller costs against 
checks on us. In connection with de- 
posits, there is a similar situation. 

Analyzing the currency receipts, 
assume that the money comes in 
neatly done up, sorted in orthodox 
fashion —only 25 per cent needing re- 
handling. Suppose further that the 
bank has a great demand for currency 
and is always sending out for it. It is 
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obvious, then, that that part of the 
receipts which can be used without 
rehandling means money saved for the 
bank. 

After analysis we find we have re- 
duced out clearings, checks on us an 
transit items by .00448 and deposit 
tickets by .01334. Then with a cut of 
one-half (except on deposit tickets), 
because the number of items is so far 
over the average, we have revised 
costs: 


Out Clearings .00412 
Checks On Us .014 
Transit Items .0081 
Deposit Tickets .06678 


Here is the so-called account analysis 
after analyzing, showing the same ac- 
count earning a substantial profit. I 
am sure that with this application of 
costs you will find every account of 
size a profitable one, unless there are 
some very unusual circumstances in 
connection with it. The principle used 
differs in no way from the one em- 
ployed by manufacturers in fixing 
prices for large orders. The banker in 
this case wants a profit of $10 per 
$1,000 of deposits. Using again a 
factory principle, this margin should 
be reduced as quantity increases. As 
a final result in the example analyzed, 
we find that instead of considering the 
account unprofitable, we ought to offer 
2 per cent on the balance and beat 
some competitor to it—a competitor 
who knows more about costs than we do. 


Editor’s Note: Next month, Mr. Brunk- 
horst will discuss costs and profit in the 
savings department. 


_ Is a Miss as Good as a Mrs. ? 


Y friend Wilmer is a choleric 
sort of a gentleman. 
The other day he mailed back 
a circular letter which his wife had re- 
ceived from the bank. It had been 
addressed simply to 


Margarite Wilmer, 
999 Blank Street, 
Bingtown, Ohio 


Across the face of the letter Wilmer 
took the trouble to write: 


To the Super Bank and Trust Company, 
Gentlemen: 

You folks run a perfectly nice bank, and 
I’m willing to have you write letters to my 
wife—but why not address her like a lady 
instead of like a washwoman? 

I'd suggest you call her “Mrs. J. Hancock 
Wilmer,” or failing that, “Mrs. Marguerite 
J. Wilmer.” 


The next time he saw the president 
of that bank, Wilmer received a cordial 
handshake and an apology. ‘I’m glad 
to have matters like that brought to 
my attention,’ the banker said heartily. 
“It helps to remind our clerical force 


that they should be courteous and 
careful in addressing letters.” 

So Wilmer felt all puffed up, at least 
until he met a couple of younger and 
less tactful officers of that same bank. 

“Of course, we were at fault in 
spelling your wife’s name wrong, and 
I’ll admit that,’ said one. “But we 
copied her name off our signature card, 
and on that card she had not indicated 
whether she was a Miss or a Mrs. or 
what. I think we are justified in 
addressing any woman by her given 
name, without adding a Mrs., if it is 
-a business letter.” 

““Yes,”’ the other junior officer went 
on, “and if the truth were known, we 
as bankers think just as much of any 
washwoman who may be a depositor 
of this bank as we do of your wife or 
any other woman who lives on your 
street.”’ 

But Wilmer wasn’t convinced. 
Knowing what a high value newspapers 
place upon accuracy in names (re- 
porters are censured or fired if they 


get a man’s name and initials wrong) 
he felt that any letter which reaches a 
prospect with a name _ improperly 
spelled insults that prospect right from 
the start. Sending a married woman a 
letter addressed ““Margarite Wilmer,”’ 
he felt, was a direct slap in the face. 
It nullified the friendliness inside 
the letter and antagonized the reader 
to begin with. 

And what, he questioned, is the use 
of circularizing people if your envelope 
itself is going to make them mad? Why 
not spend a little time checking over 
your mailing list, so as to get the 
initials and prefixes entirely correct, 
before you start mailing out messages 
about living trusts and the rest? 

There are a lot of people, like Wilmer, 
who don’t like to be circularized. They 
regard too-insistent letter-writing as an 
intrusion on their privacy. But most 
of all they resent having letters written 
to them by people who don’t or won’t 
or are too careless to spell the names 
correctly. — B. B. F. 
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Talk 


About 


Foreign ‘Trade 


Our America Prone 


to Sophistries and 
No Careful Thought 


By Alex. S. Cowie 


Citizens National Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles 


EXT July we shall reach the 
fifteenth anniversary of that 


momentous day in 1914 when 
the principal countries of Europe 
declared war and by so doing, obliter- 
ated permanently many of the well- 
. worn paths of world trade. Positions 
of dominance, built up by generations 
of service, collapsed in a day. A world 
that had taken thousands of articles 
as a matter of course, awoke to the fact 
that they were unobtainable and the 
research workers were promptly put 
to work to find substitutes. Before 
the war was over, business men every- 
where realized that the old order had 
passed and that the present was a day 
of new opportunities in world com- 
merce. 

Yet it may well be asked whether we 
have not taken the subject far too 
lightly. Those who are really at 
grips with the realities of the foreign 
business situation are sure of it. Spell- 
binders and writers wax eloquent con- 
cerning the wide-open doors that they 
see welcoming our foreign business and 
depict us as a sort of benevolent good 
fairy who is willing—for a profit, of 
course —to educate the rest of the 
world in our ways and supply them 
with the goods. 

In most articles and speeches on 
foreign business I find myself expected 
to draw attention only to .the tech- 
nique—to the instruments used to 
finance exports and imports, their use 
and abuse, and so on. This, however, is 
somewhat of an old story, and in my 
judgment, what we need is discussion 
of other aspects of foreign trade to 
correct in particular certain statements 
that have been made so often that in 
many quarters they have been accepted 


as true, whereas in reality they 
are only what we might call the 
“‘sophistries of foreign trade.” 

It is frequently said that 
foreign trade is fundamentally 
the same as domestic trade, and 
that the difficulties surrounding 
foreign trade are imaginary. Of 
course, in a relative sense, this 
statement is true. Trade is 
trade, whether business is done 
between Oshkosh, Wis., and 
Chicago, Ill., or between such 
widely scattered places as Los 
Angeles and Nukualosa in the 
Tonga Islands. Buying and sell- 
ing involves credit and pay- 
ment, the mutual interests of 
buyer and seller being concerned 
with satisfactory merchandise and 
prompt payments. 

However, the American business man 
is prone to assume that there is no 
difference in the technical details, and 
forgets that in the other country he 
may not have at his command the well- 
established agencies whose efficient 
services he can take for granted in 
domestic commerce. Here in the 
United States he has an efficient 
collecting agency in his bank at the 
point of shipment, and an equally 
efficient agency in thé bank at the 
point to which he forwards the goods. 
These two places are bound together 
by speedy mail service. 

His goods move rapidly over well- 
organized lines and are not impeded by 
customs or tariffs. His capital, ordi- 
narily, is tied up only for a matter of 
days and if he discounts his draft, the 
amount of interest involved is but a 
small percentage of his profit. The 
conditions under which he does busi- 
ness as a seller are similar, usually, to 
those under which the buyer of his 
merchandise operates, and there is not 
much chance for misunderstandings to 


arise. Rates of interest usually do not 
differ materially between different 
sections of the United States. 


VASTLY different are the conditions 
under which the same merchant or 
manufacturer must operate when he 
enters world trade. He hands his 
documents to his bank, which in 
turn must entrust them to agencies 
abroad that frequently are far from 
efficient as we understand the term. 
The goods meantime are entrusted to 
slow-moving carriers, and are subjected 
to extraordinary risks, not all of them 
insurable. The exporter must do 
business in countries where credit 
agencies do not function as efficiently 
as in the United States, and sometimes 
where credit information is not readily 
available under any circumstances. 
Outside of our own credit agencies 
abroad, we frequently get credit in- 
formation so terse as to be almost 
valueless. 

There may be misunderstanding as 
to terms. Many a merchant has 


shipped his goods D/P (documents 
against payment) expecting payment 
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when the documents were first pre- 
sented, and discovered later that in 
some countries payment on a D/P 
shipment is not expected until the 
goods arrive. After all that has been 
said and written, it is surprising how 
many cases occur in which merchants 
engage in foreign trade without careful 
consideration of these points. 

We bankers are not without blame 
for this tendency to tackle foreign 
trade without a full and clear under- 
standing of conditions. I see sweeping 
statements on the part of some banks 
that they are in a position to handle 
all foreign transactions 


surance, but discovers that the French 
seller usually will take out something 
less than this (by reason of the cost). 
In one aspect we find profound 
ignorance of what is surely a self- 
evident fact, namely that in foreign 
trade there are both honest men and 
rascals. Some American business men 
who would be very careful in making 
shipments to domestic customers, will 
unthinkingly ship goods abroad in- 
volving greater risks, and although 
banks will always get the best available 
credit information, there is no such 
thing as certainty in this respect. 


Thirteen 


dous and public-spirited efforts in 
attempting to cover the gamut of 
metropolitan enterprise, boosting 
population, manufacturing, wholesal- 
ing, retailing, domestic commerce, 
foreign commerce, agriculture, trans- 
portation from both the shippers’ and 
carriers’ viewpoints, safety first, taxa- 
tion, research and so forth. In this 
hodgepodge of diverse interests there 
are none so widely apart as those of 
domestic and foreign commerce in 
competing lines, and it is not surprising 
that the happy result seldom is satis- 
faction to both sides. 

Experience will iron 


and advise prospective 


out many of our difficul- 


foreign traders. 
Presumably, they do 
this in good faith that 
inquiries could be re- 
ferred to competent 
correspondents in New 
York and elsewhere, but 
it creates a wrong im- 
pression. In no field of 
banking is experience 
more necessary than in 
the field of foreign bank- 
ing and I am afraid 
that some bank adver- 
tising and publicity 
undertakes to do more 
than they can credit- 
ably perform, even 
through correspondence 
with others. 

Banking charges and 
interest are necessarily 
higher in foreign bank- 
ing than in domestic, 
because of the addi- 
tional risks and time 
involved. An exporter 
who demands letters of 
credit from his foreign 
customers should know 
what banking charges 
his customer has to bear, 
as these charges may in 
certain instances be so 
high as to preclude busi- 


ties. The chaotic days 
of the after-war period 
have passed, never to 
return. With more care 
and a better understand- 
ing of the problems, 
greater opportunities lie 
before our manufac- 
turers and merchants. 
Since the war we have 
seen an ever-increasing 
foreign trade. In Cali- 
fornia our progress in 
oil and cotton alone has 
been rapid. The student 
of human progress will 
observe three distinct 
stages in our recent 
foreign trade history. 
During the war and just 
after it, buyers came to 
us and we enjoyed plenty 
of business unsought and 
unsolicited. It was a 
sellers’ market. Then 
with the recovery of our 
competitors and the re- 
action from unsatisfac- 
tory conditions during 
the sellers’ market, we 
lost as fast as we had 
gained. It was a buyers’ 
market and we had to 
go after the business 


hard to get any of it. 


ness. In highly com- 
petitive lines, even the 
interest charges may be the deciding 
factor. 

Lastly, there is the danger of getting 
into difficulties owing to a misunder- 
standing of the terms of the contract. 
We are, of course, always in danger of 
assuming that the other party sees a 
point the way we see it, and if he 
places a different interpretation on it, 
then a dispute is sure to arise. Doing 
business in English with a Latin 
buyer, requires the exercise of great 
care that we use a clear exposition of 
the contract. When goods are bought 
in a French country C.I.F. (cost, in- 
surance and freight) be sure that the 
insurance is the kind of insurance you 
want. Generally an American buyer 
will want warehouse-to-warehouse in- 
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In the Mohammedan quarter of Algiers 


Foreign trade is legitimate and 
necessary, altogether apart from its 
profit. In this imperfect world, busi- 
ness if unrestricted tends to monopoly, 
and in many instances foreign imports 
tend to keep prices within due bounds. 
Competition is still the life of trade, 
and today the world is smaller than it 
used to be. Despite hampering actions 
from motives of local patriotism and 
the desire to foster home industries, 
competition still operates to keep 
prices down. One enigma of commer- 
cial life in this country is that fre- 
quently the same commercial body — 
often a chamber of commerce —is 
committed to promote the welfare of 
interests diametrically opposed. 

These organizations devote tremen- 


Today we are in the 
third phase in which the 
markets of the world are highly com- 
petitive, and we are getting as much 
business as we deserve in proportion 
to our degree of efficiency and service. 
A phase most certainly coming, and 
in some countries here already, is the 
establishment of factories abroad. 
Automobile assembling plants are al- 
ready located throughout the world. 
There are tremendous possibilities 
awaiting manufacturers who will build 
plants in centers where there is a 
market for their goods. On the Pacific 
Coast, with our proximity to Central 
and South America and the Orient, 
we have amazing possibilities. 
It is a mistake to assume, as many 
do, that we in the United States are 
the only people that are progressing 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Investment 


Diversified [Investment 
Trusts, Inc., and How 
It Operates—From Ohio 


y D. J. Defoe 


trust department?” asked one of 

the cautious directors of the 
bank. ‘“‘Won’t it take money away 
from our savings department?” 

“No,” replied George W. Merz, vice- 
president. “‘Business men aren’t using 
our savings department for their in- 
vestment purposes. The savings de- 
partment is a place where surplus funds 


“Be why start an investment 


. are immediately available but does not 


serve the purpose of an investment. 

“Our problem isn’t so much what 
we want to do as what the public wants 
and needs us to do. Simply amazing 
is the amount of money actually lost 
in wildcat stock investments during 
one year, to say nothing of the losses 
of those who without information rush 
into the stock market and limp out. 
This investment trust idea is here to 
stay. Some bank is going to lead the 
field in Ohio. Our plan is to make the 
Depositors Bank the headquarters for 
the high-grade investment trust busi- 
ness of Ohio.” 

*‘Maybe so,” conceded the hard-to- 
sell director. “But will it cost any- 
thing?” 

“Yes, it will be necessary to add 
hundreds of dollars monthly to our 
trust department overhead to pay serv- 
ices of a staff, their traveling ex- 
penses, telegram and telephone bills. 
The management fee of the Depositors 
Bank will not equal its overhead until 
Diversified Investment Trusts, Inc., 
exceeds a million dollars in volume but 
we are prepared for that and we feel 
our clients are entitled to that service 
from us.” 

**How long will it take to reach that 
million?” 

“‘We don’t know that but I estimate 
not longer than six months. Our pre- 
liminary surveys and analyses that 
form the basis for this new company 
date back over a year and a half. We 


have made a good start 
and have our feet on 
solid ground. 

*“*As for the future, we 
have confidence that this 
company will be handling 
25 million within a few 
years. That, my friend, is the target 
we are shooting for. Give us a little 
time and we can show you a profit.” 

Fortunately, the directors of the 
Depositors Savings and Trust Com- 
pany are used to tackling a new idea. 

When the housing problem was one 
of Akron’s greatest worries, the De- 
positors inaugurated a First Mortgage 
Trust Fund. That was in 1920. 
Mortgages were made at 6% or 7 per 
cent, the bank paying 6 to investors 
in this department and keeping the 
one-half or the one per cent for its 
profit. Conditions have changed; 5 
per cent is now what this department 
pays. But it still is popular and repre- 
sents a feature which few other banks 
can offer. 

“We put 100 per cent of the in- 
vestor’s dollar into what he buys, and 
make our profit from a share of the 
returns,” says Mr. Merz. ‘Some 
fixed trusts, I believe, deduct their 
organization expense from the principal 
itself, so that if a customer starts with 
$100, you invest only $95 or $96 for him. 
That starts him off with a handicap. 


“CYUR policy is to put the whole $100 

into securities, and then take a per 
cent of the earnings for ourselves. This 
is fair and equitable. We must make 
money for our customers before we 
earn a profit for ourselves.” 

For years the Depositors Bank has 
used the investment trust idea in 
handling some of the large estates in its 
trust department. Carefully selected 
first mortgages have been held, through 
participation shares, on the investment 


trust principle. 
Depositors has gained valuable ex- 
perience and information which have 
enabled it now to launch an invest- 
ment trust company of its own. 

“We believe we are the first bank in 
the country to create an investment 


And thereby the 


trust in investment trusts,”’ says Mr. 
Merz. “More than that, we feel we 
have added valuable new safeguards 
to the investment trust plan. We 
have, in fact, developed a ‘super’ in- 
vestment trust. 

“Practically all of our holdings are 
and will be participation shares in 
already established investment trusts. 
Thus we will carry the insurance fea- 
ture a long step farther than any one 
investment trust ever can. Already, 
even in our formative stages and with 
the necessarily limited funds which 
have come to us within six months, we 
hold stock in twenty-three investment 
trusts. That anchors us financially to 
several hundred carefully selected com- 
panies. 

“As our business grows we have 
every expectation of increasing these 
figures. It is reasonable to expect that 
we will be participating in the life and 
growth of a thousand companies. 
Merely large numbers do not mean 
anything, of course; but we have 
sought to impress upon our local in- 
vestors the fact that even with a small 
sum they wish to invest, they are im- 
measurably more safe than they could 
be in buying one or two stocks of their 
own selection in the open market.” 

Mr. Merz is president of the Diversi- 
fied Investment Trusts, Inc. —the name 
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the Depositors Bank has given’ to this 
newly created company. He is also 
vice-president of the Depositors Bank, 
president of the Akron Clearing House 
Association and of the Guaranteed 
Acceptance Corporation; president of 
a mattress company and vice-president 
of a tire plant; and president of Akron’s 
newest development, which hopes to 
bring new businesses to the city. ‘““The 
Akron Industrial Foundation,” it is 
called. 

Mr. Merz probably is more of a 
business man on his own than is the 
average banker. The fact that he is 
able to talk so convincingly about in- 
vestment trusts argues two things. 
First, that he believes in the idea, as a 
banker and a business man. Secondly, 
that he feels the Depositors’ trust de- 
partment, under the guidance of M. L. 
Freeman, is especially equipped to 
handle the intimate daily problems 
which the development and control of 
this new company represent. 

‘“‘We had several difficult problems 
when we came to incorporate,” con- 
tinues Mr. Merz. ‘The tax problem 
bothered us even more than we had 
anticipated. 

“You know that if a man dies while 
owning stocks in corporations of other 
states, his estate must pay an in- 
heritance tax in every one of those 
states. This is an expense and a real 
bother. Big investors get around this 
by forming holding companies, the 
shares of which are tax-free and which 
are directed for them by their banker, 
anyway. 

“But the small investor has had no 
such convenience or safeguard. Neither 
does he realize what an annoyance 
and expense state inheritance taxes are. 

“It was necessary once and for all 
to incorporate our 
investment trust in 
such a way as to 
minimize the in- 
heritance tax fea- 


as we had expected, that plenty of 
investors do not know about invest- 
ment trusts. The fact that this idea 
has prevailed in England for fifty years 
means little to them. Few Americans 
visit England with any spare cash to 
invest in 6 per cent securities! 

“We find, however, that some in- 
vestors who were perfectly satisfied 
with their holdings a few years ago, are 
registering unrest now. Liberty bonds 
created a wave of sentiment for bonds 
in general, as we all know. But the 
yield from bonds has been unsatis- 
factorily low. Many men have sold 
their bonds and are playing in the 
stock market. As bankers, we cannot 
help feeling that is a serious mistake. 
Many good men will lose more than 
they can afford when an upset comes. 


“OUR best market, if we can locate 

them, is the men who are dissatis- 
fied with bonds but who hesitate to 
buy stocks on their own.” 

But of course the task of “‘selling’’ 
a new idea and a new institution to the 
conservative people of inland Akron 
is a real job. 

How does the Depositors Bank win 
its converts? 

“‘We make use of all the literature 
we can get,” says Mr. Merz. ‘Last 
December, we mailed out 125 copies of 
a book about investment trusts to 125 
selected business men of Akron. ‘In- 
vestment Trusts in America,’ by 
Marshall H. Williams, is the name of 
the book. Along with this went a 
personal letter, announcing our new 
company and calling attention to the 
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high income rate which well selected 
common stocks offer with safety.. 

“In solicitations, we carry along a 
book well known among bankers—a 
book that upset many long-fostered 
beliefs in the investment world. You 
probably know it: ‘Common Stock as 
Long Time Investments,’ by Edgar 
Lawrence Smith. In it the author 
attempts to prove, and practically 
does prove, that common stocks more 
nearly follow real values than do bonds. 
That while bonds are unquestionably 
safe and do return the investment they 
promise plus the principal, what you 
get back in thirty years is not the same 
dollar you invest today. On the other 
hand, common stocks increase in value 
as the dollar goes down.” 

No doubt there will be plenty of men 
who will require more than one 92-page 
booklet to wean them away from 
bonds. And not everybody can be 
reached by a personal solicitation, or is 
sufficiently interested to read or hear 
about a book. 

How then does the Depositors tell 
its story to Smith and Jones and you 
and me and your brother? 

“We ran some newspaper adver- 
tising, with a coupon,” is Mr. Merz’s 
answer to that question. ‘“‘We got 
some inquiries —about as many as we 
expected —and of course we started a 
thought in the minds of many who 
never will write for the book but who 
will pick up a copy here in our lobby 
on some future visit. We made this 
booklet just as thorough and explicit 
and authentic and convincing as our 
combined experience and knowledge 
knew how!” 
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the State of Ohio. 
That makes our 
shares tax free in 
this state. The 
shares are also free 
from normal Fed- 
eral Income Taxes. 

“*So much for our 
background. 

“‘Now for the 
matter of making 
sales. 

have found, 


Telling the story to Smith and Jones 
and you and me and your brother 
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Nothing so 
tremendously in- 
triguing that, 
you’d say offhand. 
Just another book! 
But reserve your 
judgment until 
you look it over 
with me, and digest 
its subject matter. 

Probably the 
most challenging 
statement in the 
red-covered 16-page 
booklet is the sec- 
tion headed “Large 
Investors Prefer 
Stocks.” To the 
man who regards 
life insurance as the 
ideal security — asit 
undoubtedly is for 
the poor man —the 
suggestion that rich 
men carry less than 
one per cent of in- 
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reports that 283 millionaires who died 
in 1925 had their money invested as 
follows: 

Per cent of total holdings 


Government bonds............. 6.2 
Tax-exempt bonds.............. 8.2 
Industrial and R. R. bonds...... 7.0 
Property owned jointly.......... 6.1 
9 
Unclassified and unusual........ 4.4 


An intelligent small investor, the 
booklet says, would certainly not hold 
such a heavy percentage of stocks. 
Why does the large investor? 
And then it lists three reasons. 


folk who today have little to invest but 
who a year or five years from now will 
be on their way. 

In the 92-page book which the De- 
positors Bank distributed to 125 busi- 
ness men, one line stands out: “The 
difference between an investment trust 
and an ordinary investment” it says, 
in approximately that language, “‘is 
that an investment trust manages.” 

Obviously, if the Diversified Invest- 
ment Trusts, Inc., isa super-investment 
trust, it must add super-management. 
But how is that possible? How can a 
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cigarettes were gaining in volume about 
5 billion a year, and he had an im- 
pression that cigars are slipping — 
which is true. But he had only part 
of the picture. He talked things over 
with an investment trust. 

“How about snuff?’ he was asked. 

‘“‘He admitted he thought snuff died 
out with the Revolutionary War. But 
the investment trust was able to show 
him that snuff is on the increase every 
month, and that millions of pounds are 
chewed and sucked every year. That 
information changed the investment 
picture for him altogether.” 


As for keeping these figures of 


On the next page the casual 
reader catches another headline 
—‘“Application of Insurance 
Principles,” it reads. The sug- 
gestion starts working internally 
in the man’s skull that this 
proposition is substantial and 
reasonable and safe. And that 
it is willing to compare itself, in 
a financial way, with any invest- 
ment he may wish to submit. 

So the reader turns the page. 
And there, carefully subdivided 
under headings from (a) to (m) 
he finds solid fodder for thought. 
He must consider, if he has 
money to invest — 

—Who sponsors an investment 
trust, and what their business 
history and reputation is; 

—Whether he will choose a 
Fixed Trust (which doesn’t 
seem so attractive) or the real 
thing; 

— What safeguards there are in 
his longed-for investment trust 
against various abuses, such 
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various industries up to date and 
accurate, Mr. Merz says that is 
easy enough. 

“The statistical services of the 
investment trusts prepare certain 
figures for the trade in general, 
and then go to the heads of 
certain large companies. ‘I’ll 
exchange general trade statistics 
for the definite costs of your own 
business,’ the statistician will say 
In this way he keeps his facts 
fresh and accurate.” 

The Depositors Bank has had 
definite business association with 
some of the largest investment 
trusts. And by the way, the 
largest of them are the ones of 
which the small investor seldom 
hears. 

“They don’t advertise,” says 
Mr. Merz. ‘Why should they? 
They can get all the money they 
want without soliciting it.” 

And in the quick-acting world 
of finance, where large offerings 
of securities often are bought up 


as trustees unloading their 


at an advance rate even before 


own holdings onto the trust, or 

borrowing money unwisely, etc. 

In short, if the lay reader puts down 
the booklet without a single coherent 
idea as to what an investment trust is, 
at least he ends with the conviction 
that here is a form of investment in 
which he may profit if he will entrust 
his guidance and advice to experts 
only. It is much as though any aver- 
age citizen should visit a power house 
for the first time; he still won’t know 
how anything runs, but he’ll be im- 
mensely impressed. 

So if this 16-page booklet does 
nothing more than convince readers 
that there are complications to the 
investment trust idea; that not every- 
body or anybody can handle invest- 
ments profitably; that not even every- 
thing calling itself an investment trust 
may present what you or I want —then 
the book has done its job and done it 
well. 

The real selling, of course, in any 
bank deal must be done face to face 
with the investor. A booklet can pave 
only a small part of the way and pos- 
sibly arouse a little interest in curious 


Mr. Merz (on the right) and M. L. Freeman, general manager, 


talk it over 


single bank far out in Ohio, do any 
managing? What control can it exer- 
cise Over companies or securities? How 
can it even select the best securities? 
Won’t the box office always be sold out 
and the front row seats held by bigger 
firms or by ticket scalpers? 
‘““TCHE question of management does 
not often arise when stocks are 
doing well and are paying dividends,” 
replies Mr. Merz to one of these ques- 
tions. ‘But it is our job to anticipate. 
We must know how heavily the trusts 
are invested up in bull markets, how 
much cash on hand, where their in- 
vestments are made, what their policies 
are. By reason of our large buying 
power, we can get the facts that are 
not available to the smaller investor.” 
“Real management of an individual 
investment trust —the ones whose se- 
curities we buy—means also careful 
selection of securities. For example, 
an investor held some tobacco securi- 
ties, or rather was planning to buy 
some tobacco securities. He knew that 


the newspaper announcement is 
printed, Mr. Merz and Mr. Free- 
man and their Diversified Investment 
Trusts, Inc., also move fast. 

“Today our stock is worth much 
more than par even within the few 
months we have been operating,” they 
say. “A security we bought today 
(naming it) has already advanced two 
points since we bought.” 

But how do they keep informed? 
Do they rely entirely on such invest- 
ments as come to their door? Must 
they wait until some traveling sales- 
man from Wall Street unlimbers his 
grip and spreads out his wares? 

Ah, no. Again they employ their 
own type of management. 

A staff, working exclusively for the 
Depositors Bank, which manages the 
portfolio of Diversified Investment 
Trusts, Inc., does scout work in hunting 
up securities. They report by tele- 
graph and telephone when they get the 
information the bank wants. Action 
here is as prompt and as confidential 
as it can possibly be. Diversified In- 
vestment Trusts, Inc., is sometimes 
buying securities at a better price and 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Chain Stores 


Their Status in the Economic Scheme 
and Why Our Financiers Are Interested 


HERE must be many towns 

where retailers, long-established, 

are taking their troubles to their 
bankers. 

“Everything was lovely,’”’ they’ll be 
saying, “until those new chain store 
companies came along.” 

Whether the chain store is to be 
regarded as an intruder, like the ser- 
pent in the Garden of Eden, or whether 
it will be welcomed as a useful factor 
in a new economic picture, is a big 
problem. 

Let’s look over the history of a few 
chain store outfits and see whether 
they’re avaricious, or kindly, predatory 
or neighborly, unwelcome or ‘‘O.K.”’ 

Four or five years ago shoe factories 
were having a tough time of it. 

It’s easy to see why. No shoe 
factory owns its machines—they are 
leased from the United Shoe Machinery 
Company on a license basis. Anybody 
can open a factory and make shoes. 
And then, when times stiffen up, they 
go broke—and the market somehow 
must absorb this slack. The shoe 
business is pretty tough anywhere, 
because of the changes in styles. 

“Ninety per cent of the shoe dealers 
in the country are bankrupt but don’t 
know it,’’ said a shoe chain operator 
in Pittsburgh to me last spring. 
“They’re carrying inventories of shoes 
that never will sell at any price.” 

And then he told me of buying out 
a large country shoe store and paying 
a block sum for a warehouse full of 
women’s high shoes. “I put them on 


By Fred B. Barton 


sale at ten cents a pair,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
let people help themselves.” 

Ten cents! No doubt most of those 
shoes were worth three, four or five 
dollars —on paper! 

For self-defense, some of the larger 
and better shoe factories have been 
forced to safeguard their own distri- 
bution. The big McElwain shoe 
interests were nearly out of business, 
I have been told. Today they own an 
interest in a national shoe chain. 
The Nisely stores are also factory- 
controlled. 

An interesting development in shoe 
stores is the Thom McAn chain, 
operated by the Melville Shoe Com- 
pany of New York. This company is 
replacing guesswork with keen head- 
work and analysis. Its stores are new 
and attractive. The trade name— 
“Thom McAn” —is a synthetic product 
being designed to be easily remembered 
and catchy. The “portrait”? of Thom 
McAn used in the stores is an idealized 
likeness —of a man, friendly and busi- 
nesslike and kind. There is a head 
of the Thom McAn shoe stores, but 
his name is not Thom McAn! 

Specializing in men’s shoes at $4 and 
boys’ shoes for slightly less, this 
company is centering its stores in 
manufacturing cities and towns. Its 
western boundary is now Duluth and 
El Paso, I believe, and it is moving 
west. The company’s product is right; 


its organization is young and enthusi- 
astic and loyal; and it expects to grow. 

Parenthetically, let me say that in 
the big chain store companies I have 
visited, the personnel directors are 
idealists and humanitarians. They 
regard their work as a privilege and 
an obligation. They are playing a big 
game, with young lives as the chessmen. 
How to assure the promotion of worthy 
men, how to steady a young fellow and 
help him keep his feet on the ground 
—these are their daily problems. 
They are sincere and honest and likable. 
The young men who are their store 
managers and clerks, are enthusiastic. 
Why? Because they see promotion 
ahead. 


AND there you get the gist of the 

whole chain store matter. It’s a 
normal human desire to grow into a 
bigger job. And don’t we all cherish 
ambitions and dreams for our com- 
panies? When you stop growing you 
start dying. Who wants to work for a 
firm that’s afraid? 

If you have a thousand young 
fellows working for you, you incur an 
obligation to them for their future. 
You’ve got to provide jobs for them, 
jobs that provide a future and a car 
and salary enough for a family. You 
need more stores, because that spells 
added opportunity. 

-And where will you stop? Or would 
you keep on growing until you struck 
a brick wall? 

Of course, expansion is no magic 
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wand. A long string of stores is fine, | 


if they’re all making money. But if they 
start to lose, that long tail has a 
terrific backlash. 

Probably the 25-cent-to-$1 stores are 
showing as much growth just now as 
any. But they have had their bumps. 
They have been forced to feel their 
way. 

“We over-expanded, a few years 
ago,” said the president of a 25-cent 
chain. “We had 145 stores, and 
didn’t have the organization to handle 
them. We had to borrow money and 


Let’s answer that. Where did price- 
cutting begin? 

Up in Boston is a chain store grocer 
named C. F. Adams. In years he is 
comparatively young, but in experience 
he is a veteran of the industry. 

“When I left the brokerage business 
to accept a position with one of 
Boston’s early grocery chains, prices 
were ridiculously low,”’ said Mr. Adams. 
“We sold ketchup at 10 cents a bottle. 
The quality was questionable, of 
course. That was the theory of the 
times —to sell cheap merchandise cheap. 
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and manufacturers has been long and 
hot. Yet you find very few manufac- 
turers refusing to sell to the chains. 

““We’ve seen our product sold all the 
way from 18 cents a package down to 
91% cents,” said the sales manager of a 
big breakfast food company to me. 
“A fair everyday price is probably 
around 14 cents. But when an inde- 
pendent grocer complains that some 
chain is selling our goods cheaper than 
he can buy them, we tell him to hustle 
around and buy a whole case at the 
chain store price —and then sell it for 
whatever he wants to get.” 

So, in one way or another, the inde- 
pendents and manufacturers both have 
grown used to price-cutting competi- 
tion. The little side-street grocer stays 
open nights and Sundays and holidays 
and gets a long price for his goods. 
He should worry about what the chain 
store does on weekdays! 

It’s a merry fight. 

Does price-cutting benefit the con- 
consumer? And where did price 
cutting start? 

Down in Cincinnati they’ll tell you 
the story of Miss Cora Dow. 

Cora was a Hetty Green of the chain 
store world. She planted her stores in 


‘reorganize and start all over again. 


“Our first move then was to close 
some stores. We chopped that 145 
down to 68, selecting the strongest and 
best ones. Then, with our added 
capital, we began to cultivate the 
business we had. We added new depart- 
ments. We bought to better advantage, 
ordering larger quantities and getting 
the choice of the market. We bought 
for cash. 

“Now we’re on a solid bottom and 
are opening new stores. We're ex- 
panding into Canada. Our stock 
shows the results of good management. 
We’re on our way.” 


L¥r me say that if any bankers have 

not recently visited a 25-cent store, 
they’ll be surprised at the abundance 
of values offered there. Anything from 
a doorbell to an undershirt. The prices 
hover around a quarter or a dollar, but 
most chains carry values up to $2 or $3. 

“We can clothe a man and his wife 
for $10,” a mercantile operator said. 
“That is, provided they’ll wear tennis 
shoes, for we don’t handle shoes — yet.”’ 

The $10 wardrobe might be rather 
sketchy —overalls for the man and a 
wash dress or apron for the wife. But 
barring some slight exaggeration, the 
boast probably is true. 

“Down with these price-cutting 
chain stores!” I can imagine some 
banker saying, “They handle nothing 
but cheap stuff anyway.” 


Shoes—in Dallas (above) and Cincinnati 


Our firm then was advertising butter 
and eggs at bargain prices. 

“I suggested to the president of our 
firm that he might better advertise 
staple merchandise. ‘No one can tell 
the quality of an egg by looking at it,’ 
I said. ‘But if you advertise canned 
soup at a bargain price, anybody and 
everybody will recognize it as a 
saving.’ ”’ 

And so, up there in Boston, the early 
attack on advertised brands began. 

That chain stores have worked a 
hardship on some advertisers, I would 
not attempt to deny. All business is 
ruthless —at times; or rather, the other 
fellow’s methods are always that way. 
And the fight between price-cutters 


downtown corners, and close together. 
She had courage and initiative. And 
she knew how to advertise. 

Manufacturers and jobbers domi- 
nated the field in those days. If Miss 
Dow wanted to handle certain items, 
she could not buy them direct. Oh, no. 
She must buy them through a drug 
jobber. And Miss Dow must promise 
not to sell these cherished goods at less 
than the established retail price. 

The fight began. Working through 
jobbers who were friendly, Miss Dow 
began buying merchandise on a split- 
discount basis. She started cutting 
prices. One well-remembered item was 
a brand of face powder that Cincinnati 
buyers liked. The maker of this face 
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powder determined to put a ‘stop to 
Miss Dow’s activities. He packed his 
powder in numbered cartons, branding 
each package inside and out, thus 
enabling him to trace each purchase. 
If any jobber were discoverd supplying 
Miss Dow in secret, off should go his 
head. 

Was it a checkmate? Not for Miss 
Dow. Her next move was to open each 
package of face powder and repack it 
in a paper sack. And the public, 
applauding her spirited defense against 
a domineering manufacturer, bought 
this powder in its awkward container 
and cheered her on. 


"TODAY, of course, competition has 

brought prices down in drugs and 
groceries and automobiles. The new 
car you buy this year has an adver- 
tised list price, but you’ll do your best 
to reduce the price by demanding more 
than you should for your trade-in. 
You’ll buy cheap and sell dear. Of 
course! 

Some firms can maintain a fixed 
price: such as victrolas, Simmons beds 
and a few others. The customer may be 
willing to stand for that. But would 
you or I or our wives be willing to 
submit to a fixed price for everything 
we buy? Of course we wouldn’t. The 
public wants cut prices. Any firm or 
dealer who can give us more for our 
money than the next man, gets the 
trade. And who can say that he is not 
a public benefactor? 

In my town is a bargain basement. 
It advertises something at a ridicu- 
lously low price. But when you try to 
get it, you must climb over a mob of 
customers and fight your way to the 
last counter in the back basement. 
And then, like as not, they’ll sell out at 
10 a.m. on Saturday. 

It was firms like this that started 


selling 15-cent cigarettes at 2-for-a- 
quarter. 

Grocery chains accepted the chal- 
lenge. But mark this difference. 
Instead of using cigarettes as a bait to 
get you in the store, and then making it 
almost impossible for you to reach them, 
the chain stores put plenty of cigarettes 
on sale in all their stores in town. 

They’re honest about it. Chain 
stores are vulnerable in that respect: 
that when they advertise a bargain, it 
means a loss —not in one store, but in a 
hundred. And yet they don’t squeal 
about their hard luck. The big 
grocery chains are handling cigarettes 
without considering any overhead ex- 
pense at all and without any profit. 
And so are your drug chains. 

In fact, no one makes big profit on 
cigarettes. They cost 11 or 11-1/3 


“‘Everywhere that chain stores go, they paint up and clean up—increase property values"’ 


cents when they leave the factory. 
Out of that 11 cents the factory must 
pay the government a tax of 6 cents a 
package per thousand. That 
leaves him 5 or 5-1/3 cents to buy his 
tobacco, age it for three years, blend 
and grind and season it, roll it into 
cigarettes, pay for labor to carton and 
case ‘it, ship it out, advertise it by 
magazine and billboard and radio, and 
pay his income tax. 

No one makes much on cigarettes. 
A big tobacco factory once persuaded 
a small-town jobber to sell on a 5 per 
cent gross profit. Now every jobber 
makes a skimpy 5 per cent. Every- 
body’s mad, and everybody’s helpless. 
But what can you do? 

Meanwhile, your corner chain store 
will sell you a carton of your favorites 
at $1.08 or $1.19 or thereabouts, 
thereby winning your gratitude and 
friendship. How do they do it? I 
swear I don’t know. It’s one of the 
marvels of retailing—that these big 
firms can sell so much tobacco without 
profit and not suffer by it. 

But the chains are brave about it. 
They accept 11 or 12% cent cigarettes 
as part of 1929 competition and don’t 
squeal. 

You’ve read the announcements of 
big firms like Marshall Field & Com- 
pany and Butler Bros. You know how 
everybody is going into the chain store 
business. 

Jobbers of all kinds are such a weak 
factor in the picture today that these 
big supply houses feel forced to insure 
a means of distribution. 

According to published statements, 
Butler Bros. will not open stores in 
towns where a strong outlet already 
exists. But in strategic cities where the 
firm has no customer, it will open for 
business. 

Meanwhile the Schulte-United people 
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G [re Examiner 


—Tells Story 


For the Workers in the 
Cages—and Examiners 


By Charles Nevans 


N the veranda of a popular resort 
hotel, at which a bankers’ con- 


vention was being held, a group 
was discussing various features of 
banking practice with a former ex- 
aminer, who, after many years of active 
service, had retired. 

“Oh, let’s get away from shop talk, 
leaving that for discussion in the con- 
vention. Suppose you give us some of 
the high lights of your experience as a 
bank examiner —something of the thrill 
variety?” suggested one. 

The old examiner smiled. “I am not 
yet far enough out of the service” said 
he, “‘to quite ignore one of the rigid 
injunctions of the department —to keep 
the tongue bridled. But as my work 
during more than a quarter century 
carried me into many states, perhaps 
I can relate one incident that may 
interest you—and at the same time 
carry a suggestion. I was thinking of 
it yesterday when reading of the arrest 
of a bank teller on account of a short- 
age, under circumstances indicating 
criminality. 

“During my service in a distant 
state I formed quite a liking for the 
junior officer of a prosperous little bank 
in one of the smaller cities. He was a 
pleasant, hard-working fellow, and so 
much liked in the community that he 
was given contact work as a teller, 
having entire charge of the busiest 
cage. 

““Of course you know that in examin- 
ing a bank, the cash receives first 
attention. Hence, during the two years 
or more in which I visited this bank 
several times, this officer’s accounts 
were audited first. 

“On my initial visit, as I said, I 
formed a liking for this particular 
young officer and found his work im- 
maculate and accurate to a degree in 
all but one thing; for beginning with 
my first examination and continuing 
through all subsequent ones, I found a 
shortage in his cash. Not large 
amounts, but always a shortage, and 
while I could not feel that he was either 
dishonest or careless, I turned back 


“Well, Fred,’’ said I, look- 
ing at him closely, ‘‘I see 
you are carrying a shortage 
in your cash as usual” 


the pages of his settlement book on one 
of my early visits, and found that at 
each examination conducted by the 
directors, for two years previous, a 
shortage in his cash had been charged 
off to Profit and Loss. The fact that 
this had been done on order of the 
board, strengthened my feeling that 
my faith in the young man was shared 
at least by the directors. Still, I was 
more than a trifle worried. 

“So worried, in fact, that at an 
opportune moment I drew from him a 
little of his personal history in which 
it appeared that he had entered the 
bank from high school, a poor boy, had 
worked his way up and, arriving at 
age, had been happily married and had 
purchased a little home, upon which 
he was still paying. His wife, I 
learned, was popular in the social and 
civic activities of the place and there 
was a bright little son, then at 
school. 

‘So there you were —a hard-working, 
straightforward young fellow, con- 
servative and regular in his daily 
routine, but constantly showing short- 
ages in his cash that could not be 
located. 

“This situation so puzzled and 
worried me that, as I entered the bank 
for my next examination, I had de- 
termined, if the same condition was 
found, to make some formal presenta- 
tion of the matter to the directors. 

“And sure enough, as I reviewed 
his work, there was the usual trouble — 


his book showing that he was carrying 
a shortage of about $80. I turned to 
him. 

***Well Fred,’ said I, looking at him 
closely, ‘I see you are carrying a 
shortage in your cash as usual. How 
do you account for this continuous 
performance?’ 

“*T do not know, Mr. H— —’ said 
he, with a clear straight look into my 
eyes. ‘I don’t know what you and the 
bank will have to do with me about 
these shortages. They worry me nearly 
to death—besides giving me many 
extra hours of tedious checking and 
rechecking to prove my work. Try as 
I may, and do, however, to be de- 
liberate and careful, shortages keep 
occurring now and then that I cannot 
locate—and I fear they are about to 
give me a serious case of nerves.’ 

“I turned the subject, deciding to 
at least discuss the matter, later, with 
the president. 

“And then, as by Providence, came 
a solution of the trouble! 


“HAVING finished with the cash, 
leaving Fred to straighten up his 
cage, I obtained the note case, carried it 
over to a desk in a corner of the room, 
and was absorbed in an examination of 
the loans, when suddenly there sound- 
ed a cheerful greeting from a rear hall 
of the bank (it was after banking hours 
and the front door was locked) ‘Good 
afternoon everybody!’ 
“I glanced up and observed a 
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stylishly dressed young woman, nod- 
ding here and there to the book- 
keepers, and making her way quickly to 
Fred’s cage. She had not observed me. 

“‘She entered the cage without inter- 
ference, being, as it proved, Fred’s wife. 

“ Fred,’ she exclaimed, as_ she 
reached his side, ‘I was just passing, 
and stopped in to say hello, also to tell 
you that my club is meeting this after- 
noon and I may be a trifle late reaching 
home.’ 


“Now a large wall calendar being in- 

side the cage and reaching within 
about six inches of the counter, ob- 
scured a view of my presence and 
through that little space my gaze was 
attracted by the flash of a diamond 
ring on a shapely little hand that began 
toying casually with the scattered bills 
on the counter. Then my blood began 
to boil as, unobserved, I noticed the 
hand, stealthily, as Fred’s innocent 
attention was directed to a letter she 
was showing him, drawing and crum- 
pling into the palm a $20 note! 

“A few words of pleasant raillery, a 
parting injunction, in _ affectionate 
terms, not to ‘work too hard’ —and the 
wife was making her way to the rear 
of the room as I intercepted by casually 
strolling up and seeking an intro- 
duction, which was promptly given. 

“*T think I overheard you say you 
were on your way to your club,’ said I, 
‘and I wish to make a contribution for 
the occasion. On the table of the 
director’s room I noticed some beau- 
tiful chrysanthemums, too pretty in- 
deed to embellish only a_ business 
office. Come, let me show you.’ 

“As we entered, I softly closed the 
door, finger to my lips as a signal for 


“*Yes,”’ said I, “‘but he is 
innocent—the cause lies 
here’’—and with this I 
pointed steadily and silently 
at the still clutched hand 


silence, and then I told her I desired 
a private interview in behalf of her 
husband. 

“Her startled innocence was too 
perfect to ‘be feigned and her big blue 
eyes opened wide as I told her that her 
honest husband was under suspicion 
of the department for frequent short- 
ages in his cash. 

“**What, my husband?’ she gasped, 
turning deadly pale. 

** “Ves,” said I, ‘but he is innocent — 
the cause lies here’—and with this I 
pointed my finger steadily and silently 
at the still clutched little hand. 

“Ye Gods —what a situation! 

“First she made as if to reach the 
door—a movement I blocked. Then, 
with bated breath, she threatened to 
scream for her husband. 

** “Call him if you wish,’ said I, ‘but 
I advise you not to do so. I would 
forever spare him —and your little son 
—this ignominy and disgrace.. With me 
lies the authority to place you immedi- 
ately under arrest, thereby forever 
blighting an apparently happy home — 
and at the same time certainly destroy- 
ing the business future of a worthy 
husband and father. I saw you take 
that $20 —as you have doubtless taken 
many other sums. Fortunately for 
each of you, however, the other in- 
stances can not be proved. It, there- 
fore, remains for you, now, to choose 
between two paths—one to disgrace, 
the other to reformation.’ 

“She sank into a chair, one hand to 
her eyes and the other slowly releasing 
the crumpled bill, which dropped upon 
the directors’ table. 

“Come,” said I, 
quickly.’ 

“Oh, what can you do?’ she 


‘let us move 
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sobbed. ‘What can J do? Fred must 
never know!” 

“*Well, for your part, there must 
be your choice, and your given word 
never to enter that cage again. The 
$20 I will return to Fred’s cash as 
secretly as it was removed, thereby not 
disclosing your connection. It is for 
you to choose quickly either this course 
or submit to arrest.’ 

“Unnecessary to say what her 
choice was,’ said one member of the 
group. 

“Well boys” concluded the exami- 
ner, “all I can add is that first came a 
hurried reference to that ‘Club’ she 
had mentioned —a card club she said 
it was, with stakes and some wealthy 
members—she had no thought of 
stealing —merely a ‘borrowing of Fred’s 
money’, for subsequent return, in good 
faith and in the same way from win- 
nings and—Oh bosh! you know the 
idea, the same old age-worn delusion. 
Why carry the story further, except 
to say, of course, that this happened 
years ago, in a distant state, and that 
‘Fred’ was not the officer’s name. 

***Yes, but how about replacing the 
$20 and about Fred?’ asked one. 

“Oh, that was 
easy. Half hour 
later I picked up 
that same $20 
note the 
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Vice-president, Peters Trust Company of Omaha, and Managing 
Director of the Farm Investment Company 


as told to 


CHARLES E. DUFFIE 


BOUT four years ago an official of 
A one of Omaha’s large banks and 
trust companies was making an 
intensive study of farming and farm 
land conditions in the Middle West. 
He was not so deeply concerned about 
crop or market conditions as he was 
with the “land depression cycle” then 
running its course, and which he knew 
periodically makes its appearance in 
this country. 

On his desk lay many bank state- 
ments, covering a number of years. 
To this man, one very significant item 
stood out above all others. In the year 
1918, practically no ‘other real 
estate owned” was carried in the 
statements of the country banker. Not 
a dollar of “other real estate owned” 
appeared in the consolidated state- 
ments of all Iowa banks on June 30, 
1918; and on August of that year, only 
$595,310.27 appeared under that head- 
ing in the statement of Nebraska 
banks. But in reports of then current 
date he found that the “other real 
estate owned”’ column contained figures 
representing millions and millions of 
dollars worth of real estate —much of 
which was farm lands. In passing, it is 
interesting to observe that on October 
3, 1928, this item in Iowa stood at 
$22,883,905.22, and in Nebraska at 
$10,277,203.92. 

In other words, foreclosed farms 
were accumulating with dangerous 
rapidity, not only in the accounts of 
the mortgage banker, but even more 
rapidly in the local banker’s accounts. 
Without some way of getting satis- 
factory returns from these accumu- 
lated lands, the carrying charges 
threatened to become an even more 
serious menace than the acquisition of 
the farms themselves! 


ankers Behind 


Farm Management 


Arguing for Farm Relief by 
Group Operation and Control 


Fortunately, this man 
knew much about the 
problems of both the 
farmer and the country 
banker. He had spent 
many years on the farm 
of his father, before en- 
gaging in the banking 
business. His own experience and his 
studies, convinced him that in time 
the land depression cycle would have 
run its course, and that farm lands 
would again be in brisk demand. He 
recalled the experience of a Spokane 
mortgage bank which, with hundreds 
of farms on hand, resulting from fore- 
closures in the nineties, had sold all of 
them by 1900 at a profit of $1,000,000. 
In 1896 a skeleton staff at this bank 
was quite sufficient to handle all the 
business, while in the spring of 1897 
the lobby of the bank and even the 
hallway outside, was filled with people 
wanting to buy farms. Yes—the 
pendulum would again swing forward 
in the course of a few years, asit 
always had done before; but — 


"THE immediate problem was to de- 

vise some method of rehabilitating 
the more or less run-down farms taken 
under foreclosure, and selling them, 
eventually, at a profit. 

After months of research, he formu- 
lated a plan; and having satisfied him- 
self that his reasoning was sound, he 
presented that plan to his associates — 
a plan for operating farm lands under 
the group management system. The 
result was the organization of the 
Farm Investment Company, a cor- 
poration with a capital stock of 
$211,500; now recognized as one of the 
most successful institutions of its kind 
in the United States. 


Mr. Claassen 


Let me here introduce Mr. C. J. 
Claassen, managing director of the 
Farm Investment Company, who origi- 
nated its plan of operation. 

“TI do not think we have done any- 
thing so very unusual —certainly noth- 
ing startling,” he said, when asked to 
tell of the operations of the company. 
““As a matter of fact, we have merely 
applied modern business methods to 
farming—nothing more. The result 
has been quite satisfactory, it is true; 
and my associates and I have greatly 
enjoyed the work on which we have 
been engaged. The plan is sometimes 
called ‘chain farming.’ As bankers, we 
may perhaps wince perceptibly at this 
designation —but we must remember 
that chain merchandising, branch bank- 
ing and group farming all are exerting 
a strong influence on our business 
structure —an influence which in many 
ways is invigorating. 

“We began operations under our 
present plan in the spring of 1926. Our 
greatest difficulty was to find the right 
man to engage as supervisor. I was 
satisfied that when we succeeded in 
finding him, it would be comparatively 
easy and simple to train others. This 
proved to be true. 

““After some search we learned of a 
certain Nebraska banker who owned 
and successfully operated eighty-six 
farms. He did this with the aid of one 
man as supervisor —and believe it or 
not, as a famous cartoonist says, this 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


supervisor spent only ten days a month 
in actual management. 

‘When our proposed plan was ex- 
plained to him, this banker readily 
agreed to ‘loan’ us his supervisor dur- 
ing his spare time; and the supervisor — 
a master farmer, naturally —was very 
glad to work with us, because he said 
he was ‘loafing entirely too much to be 
contented.’ 

“We put him at work. His experi- 


have actually brought about a doubling 
of income from these farms, and this, 
too, in the face of serious droughts and 
floods in perhaps one-half of the terri- 
tory in the five states where these 
farms lie. 

“The cost? That was comparatively 
slight. In 1926, repairs and better- 
ments averaged $22.75 per farm; in 
1927 the average was only $47.44 per 
farm. The important fact is that the 
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not control the tenant’s every action. 
For that reason, the ability to get — 
and to work with—the right kind of 
tenant is of the greatest importance. 
As in any business, the farm tenant 
must be a man who not only 
believes in himself, but also is willing 
to work, and to work intelligently, 
for success. There is, however, this 
great difference between farming and 


ence fitted perfectly into our 
own plans, and in the course 
of time we had several other 
capable supervisors, all care- 
fully trained. Soon we were 
beginning to show some of 
the results we had hoped 
for under the plan we had 
formulated. 

“As a matter of fact, the 
entire plan resolves itself into 
what, in the industrial world, 
is known as ‘scientific man- 
agement.’ Why should not 
the same results be accom- 
plished by management in 
farming, as in manufacturing? 
Many an industrial concern 
has, from time to time, been 
found beginning to ‘slip’ as 
the saying is. Earnings de- 
crease; profits threaten to 
disappear. Something has 
gone wrong. A change in 
management, either partial or 
complete, usually discloses that 
something has been neglected, 
resulting in ‘leaks’ which are 
draining the life of the 
company. When these are 
stopped, the old-time pros- 
perity is restored. This is just 
as true on the farm as in the 
factory. It is almost entirely 
a question of management. 
The successful farmer is a 
good manager and vice versa. 

‘Let us examine the records 


FARM CONTRACT Reporter Print, Newman Grove, Nebraska 

THIS CONTRACT, Made this day of 19, between 
party of the first part, and 

and state of. party of second 


WITNESSETH That said party of the first part does hereby contract with the party of second part for 


ping season beginning on the Ist day of March, 19, and ending as hereinafter provided, to farm 
the following described property, to-wit: 


Section No. 


» Township No. Range No. 
IN CONSIDERATION WHEREOF, Said party of the second part hereby covenants and agrees: 
First—To cultivate in a good workmanlike manner, and at proper times, all the tillable land on said prem- 

ises, of kind and quantity of crops as follows: 


to the satisfaction of said first party, and for t pargose shall fernish afi sosd, feed, machinery, help and horses 
or other power free of charge, including the seeding the premises in provious fall as necessary. 

Second—To all not to suffer to be removed, injured or destro; any 

jildings, fence, fruit trees, shrul » nor any improvements of what kind or nature whatsoever, not 


aia jow no waste said premises, and 
ry, 

suffer any natural timber to be cut or removed therefrom. 

the 


of 
wm of this contract and including all old alfalf: 
it i spread at such pee 


Fourth—Not to permit the pasture on said land to be at any time overstocked so as to injure the sod. 

Fifth—To pay to said party for all hay land (except alfalfa) and pasturage, fruit, and use of buildings 
and yards, the sum of $. 
and ail other t indebtedness not exceeding $. and also 
the term of this contract. sa 


by Oct. Ist, 19 


Seven 
and prepare the st 
on said premises for suc! 


other to occupy the 
ner suffer to be made any alteration herein without the consent of the party of the first pert, in 


of the wheat, the 


to first party at the place not over_____ miles distant and at the time 

charge for threshing, husking, shelling, hauling or expense incident to said 

the ond ote 

and further provides, that the party of 

unless removed as herein provided. 
of second part frils to comply with all the requiremen' 

party of the first part feel unsafe then first party may elect to remove party of second part at once. In 


Seventeenth— It is specifically agreed that in case the land herein described is sold on or before December 1, 
19, this contract shall be null and void, otherwise to be in full force and effect, notice of said sale to be given 
said second party in writing within 10 days after December 1, 19. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, The said parties have hereto set their bands the day and month first written 


industrial enterprises: 


“In a great industrial con- 
cern there is a time clock for 
the workers, morning, noon 
and night. There are foremen, 
superintendents and others to 
oversee the worker—to see 
that he does things at the 
right time and in the right 
way. And these overseers are 
always at hand. On a farm, 
use of the time clock is 
impossible. 

“The tenant must govern 
himself. He must decide 
when he will rise in the 
morning, and how many hours 


‘he will work any given day. 


He must make his own 
schedule for doing his chores. 
In short, he must determine 
many vital matters intelli- 
gently for himself —and it is 
this type of man that the 
rental svpervisor must find 
and place on his farms. 


“ONE of the odd things 

about farm management 
is that financial executives 
should have been so slow in 
recognizing the importance of 
practical farm management, 
which today is essential for 
successful operation. Too 
many of them apparently still 
believe that ‘any damn fool 
can run a farm.’ This may 


of about 100 farms of the 
poorest class of post-war fore- 
closures. By the establish- 


have been true during the 
last fifty years when steadily 
advancing land values covered 


ment of a system of direct The standard form of lease—that in reality is not a lease, but a 


management, with periodic 
reports from experienced rental super- 
visors, the gross income for the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1926, was more 
than doubled in a single year —rising 
from 2.02 per cent to 4.23 per cent for 
the fiscal year ending July 1, 1927. 
“How was this done? Simply by 
acquiring a better class of tenants, by 
encouraging them to greater effort, 
by taking a lively interest in them and 
helping them to adopt more scientific 
methods. A little paint applied here 
and there; a new portable house for 
hogs and chickens at a cost of only 
$136 at wholesale, a better fence to 
replace an old one that was slovenly 
and practically worthless; and, in one 
instance, the installation of a bath- 
room in the farm house —these things 


cropper’s contract 


income doubled —a very gratifying ac- 
complishment. 

“The rental supervisor, of course, is 
one of the most important factors in 
successful group farming operation. 
He must be a man of perseverance, 
firmness and tact —and above all, one 
who is able to work with his tenants. 
For when all is said and done, the 
tenant is the foundation of success. 

“Our experience shows that if you 
haven’t the right kind of supervisor —a 
practical man of good judgment and 
ability to get and hold good tenants — 
a yearly loss of $20,000 may easily be 
sustained in operating 100 farms. I 
am convinced that our experience is a 
reliable criterion. 

“‘However, rental supervisors can- 


up errors, but today the re- 
verse is true. 

**“A successful rental super- 
visor is more difficult to find than a 
$15,000 a year bond statistician. One 
can check up the work of the statis- 
tician at frequent intervals, and thus 
determine his ability. The ability of 
a rental supervisor is not subject to 
such checks —it is frequently brought 
to light only after several crop-years 
have passed. 

“Our own rental supervisors each 
manage from 150 to 200 farms. Each 
works under a carefully planned sys- 
tem which is largely responsible for his 
success. One of them has sold fifty- 
two farms; another has disposed of 
thirty-six and a third has sold twenty- 
four. Several of them are asking for 
more territory. 

“There is nothing mysterious about 


part. 
land, all manure thereon or made thereon during 
all of which shall be spread in an even manner 
to be of the year to be of most benefit to the crops, and mow the 4 
weeds aid land to become seeded with cockleburrs, sunflowers or hb 
other obnoxious weeds and to stack all alfalfa on the same butts to preserve the growth of alfalfa, and at the - 
expiration of said term to restere to the said first party the possession of said premises, without default or y 
Sixth—That said first party shall own all crops raised on said land herein agreed upon, subject to conditions 
herein provided for 7 
first par alt desire, during the continuance of this contract, to sow or to plow 
ound for the crop for the following season, be and his servants and agents may enter 
jh purpeses, without hindrance or liability. 
same, nor make 
writing, having 
Ninth—That no act of either or both pate hereunto shall be construed as an extension of this contract 
unless the same is reduced to writing by parties hereto. 
Tenth—That for such service and raising of crop the second party shall accept and it is hereby agreed the q 
same shall be in full thereof, to retain of crops raised thereon the _______ss ey 
of the oats, the __of the corn, of the 
and all the grounds, etc. as provided in the fifth paragraph hereof, provided that he first deliver the balance: q 
of 
e the 
case 
» season aforesaid and account to second party for his share of crops as above stipulated, after the 
cash rent and the costs and expenses of carrying out said farming enterprise in manner substantially as pro- . 
vided in this contract. 
Twelfth—That of secorid part shall charge nothing for any hauling of material or work on repairs 
or Thirteenth—That nothing shall be construed to make his contract a lease, but shall strictly remain and be 
cropper's contract, free of expense therein to party of first part, for the prodecing and deligering of crops 
\- or the maintaining of said pre: ; 
Fourteenth—Second party agrees to keep the well and windmill in good repair at his own expense except v 
O in case of severe windstorm damage or complete destruction which cannot be attributed to his neglect. 
Fifteenth—Second party agrees to sow at his own not less than ten pounds of sweet clover seed 
ewe wih ents oF ether sown on the tend. 
ce Sixteerth—The party of the second part hereby agrees that he shall not farm or lease any other land in 
addition to the above described lands without the written consent of the party of the first part. 
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$20.96 in 1927 and 
$14.99 in 1926. These 


KIMBALL IRA, DIST 53 Ac. 
Kinney No 2 - - 190 Ac 
Kinney Cawar -|'-140Ac. 
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expenses are based on 
a $10 per day and 10 
cents per mile cost. 
Repairs and better- 
ments averaged 
$27.26 per farm (634 


cents per acre) as 
compared with $47.44 
per farm in 1927 and 
$22.75 in 1926. 

an illustration 
of what I mean by 


‘better management’ 
let me cite the case 


rr Upland of a particularly fine 
property against 

Pasture which a claim of 

CANAL, $125,000 had accu- 

RG-56 mulated, due to 


numerous delays and 
an appeal to the 


The typical blueprint made and attached to the 


our plan. It all resolves itself into men 
and management —scientific manage- 
ment, if you please. When we acquire 
a farm for management, we plot the 
fields and blueprint them. A copy of 
the blueprint is attached to the lease, 
and the tenant is required to farm each 
plot according to a carefully worked 
out plan. 

**A simple system of cost accounting 
is recommended to the tenant, and he 
‘is furnished with a subscription to a 
progressive farm journal. He is en- 
couraged to make the most of the 
proper quality of seed and improved 
labor-saving production methods. Then 
he is ‘kept on his toes’ by periodic 
visits of the supervisor, who aids him 
in every possible way. The inevitable 
result is better production; better in- 
come for both landlord and tenant, and 
a rehabilitation of farm lands. It is a 
work that challenges the initiative and 
imagination of the student of agri- 
cultural problems. 

‘*What can be accomplished by such 
methods is well illustrated by the 
records of forty-four farms in Frontier 
County, Nebraska, near the Kansas- 
Colorado line. We do not operate 
these farms ourselves. The records 
show that a simple program of crop 
rotation, and the addition of more live 
stock, brought an average labor in- 
come of $2,941 annually as against a 
labor income of only $157 per year on 
farms where this program was not 
followed. This suggests that if we 
had chosen our loan inspectors as care- 
fully as we now choose rental-super- 
visors, all of us would have been hap- 
pier today. 

“Bringing the records.of our own 
100 farms down to July 1, 1928, we 
find that these were managed for the 
fiscal year with 295 supervision visits 
which cost $8.10 each, or $23.90 per 
farm (6 cents per acre), as against 


lease of farms supreme court in the 


foreclosure proceed- 
ings. This property had been under 
local management which had _ been 
changed several times without success- 
ful results. 

“We decided to give this farm a little 
special study in relation to the com- 
munity. The conclusion reached was 
that 1,000 additional acres could be 
profitably devoted to wheat. The 
result was a cash return from the 
wheat crop of $35,439.51. The cash 
crops that year amounted to a little 
more than $48,000. 

“All of this resulted directly from 
better management — getting 1,000 ad- 
ditional acres of land 
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factory. Visiting this farm  unan- 
nounced once on Sunday and twice 
on week days, the supervisor found 
that the tenant had all his hogs around 
the corn cribs, without otherwise feed- 
ing them. He was also considerably 
under the influence of ‘corn’ in a liquid 
state. On other occasions, however, 
when the supervisor was expected,the 
hogs were always in another lot, and 
the tenant was perfectly sober. A 
prompt change of tenants here im- 
mediately improved the returns from 
this farm materially. 

“Our managing supervisor endeavors 
to visit each of our farms at least once 
a year. On one trip, a tenant was dis- 
covered helping his wife peel potatoes 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon of a 
summer day when every other farmer’s 
team was in the fields cultivating. 
This man may have been a model 
husband, but I suspected that he was 
not a model tenant. So the rental 
supervisor was requested to watch him 
more closely. 

“Later, in checking up his corn 
deliveries, we found that while the 
division in bushels was correct, the 
share of the tenant was delivered to one 
elevator in thoroughly dry, No. 1 corn. 
Our share was the soft grade —and 
delivered to another elevator. The 
difference in quality in favor of the 
‘model husband’ tenant amounted to 
several hundred dollars. A change of 
tenants here also produced increased 
returns. 

“What a supervisor of the right type 
can do to increase income is also well 

(Continued on page 55) 


into wheat —an op- 
portunity that the 
foreclosed owner had Cons, 
overlooked, although 
it lay in plain sight. F.1.Co.,R. 1. No__P T. Co, Old Loan 
He was an unsuc- Bonnowan 
cessful manager and . 
necessarily he lost a 
productive farm. 
supervisors’ visits 

are often surprising. 
For example: One of nt 
our Iowa farms con- Cabivted___ 
. . TENANT OWNS: 
sisted in part of very 
fertile, tiled bottom 
land on which about 
12,000 bushels of corn ies 
were produced in — 
1925. As it was im- Wheat Stand 
possible to store all of 
this corn under cover, 
were stored outside in A. 
several lathed cribs. er 

“We had a locally 
managed tenant on 
this farm for seven me a 
the returns were 


anything but: satis- 


The supervisor’s report blank 
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Dignity 


the 


Profession 


All Because 
The Dollar 
Is Almighty 


By J. H. Simpson 


lighter moments, and, of course, 

a clergyman may be positively 
facetious and get away with it. And 
as for the rank and file of the business 
world, the merchants, wisecracks are 
part of the game. An enterprising 
men’s store proprietor, for instance, 
has to be au courant with sport and the 
theater, and his advertising is prone 
to take on the aspect of a comic 
strip. 

I know of one haberdasher who runs 
a sort of an O. O. McIntyre column 
once a week in the daily press. In 
this outburst he pokes fun at his best 
customers. At least to me they appear 
as though they might be his best cus- 
tomers, as I observe they belong to 
the sporty, heavy-spending fraternity 
which is so closely allied to the genus 
“sucker.” 

And he gets by with it! His cus- 
tomers evidently regard a job of pur- 
chasing in his store as a sort of relaxa- 
tion. Something like going to the ball- 
park or shooting a game of pool. Of 
course, this is utterly incomprehensible 
to me, but then I am of pure Scotch 
descent, and, for me, buying anything 
is pure agony. Apart from the opera- 
tion of “‘separating’’ itself, I find that 
I invariably leave a store convinced 
I have chosen the wrong pattern, or 
that I have got hold of the wrong size, 
or just that I have been done —“‘had,”’ 
as our English friends put it. 

But then one of the blessings of the 
United States is that the Scotch do not 
predominate. And those of us who are 
here are forced, shamed, into joining 
in the orgy of spending which, if we 


igh a stockbroker can have his 


-are to believe Mr. Brisbane, is the 


secret of our prosperity —I expect to 
buy my second motor car next week. 


HAROLD 
FLUCKE 


All of which is another example of the 
triumph of environment over heredity. 
As another proof of my point (to 
resume the argument), witness the 
gambling atmosphere that pervades 
every cigar stand. And what is more 
typical of American life than the cigar 
stand? I ask you! The cigar stand is 
to America what the cafe is to France, 
the bullfight to the Spaniard, and the 
bookmaker to the Englishman. 


Now what —and here, at last, is the 
point —what would people say if a 
bank unbent to the extent of supplying 
its tellers with “‘bones?”’ Of course, I 
am not referring here to the cranial 
equipment so often observable. 

Or what would happen if the Boot- 
leggers’ National Bank were to offend 
its customers, or lampoon its own 
executive, by emulating the haber- 
dasher aforementioned. As, for ex- 
ample: 

“Bill Brown was in the bank last 
week, and gosh! how he did hate 
giving us that mortgage. 

“But at that he had nothing on our 
distaste at having to renew Charley 
Jenks’ sixty-day note. Keep your 
promises next time, Charley! 

**And Bob Dickinson told our cashier, 


‘Tightwad’ Simpson, that he thought 
the new issue of dollar bills a great 
idea, as Tightwad’s small pockets 
would hold more of them!” * * * 

NO. Wit, persiflage, bonhomie, 
and what have you, are not for us! 

True, the American banker has never 
emulated his English cousin to the 
extent of affecting morning coat and a 
high hat. Nor does he shut himself up 
in an inaccessible sanctum sanctorum. 

That reminds me of the story — 
please let me go on, whether you’ve 
heard this one or not—of the stout 
fellow who finally carried his applica- 
tion for a loan direct to the General 
Manager himself —this was in Canada, 
where they have General Managers. 
A friend, observing him being emitted 
from the Presence, was heard to say: 

“Well, did you get your loan?” 

“No,” came the answer, slowly and 
reverently. ‘“‘No, but I’ve seen and 
talked with God!” 

Now where was I? Oh, yes! * * * 
As I say, things are not as bad as that 
here, and there are occasions when a 
banker can be the life of the party. No 
golf club or bridge party is complete 
without one. And his attempts at 


humor probably are just as successful 
in the smoking room —at any rate they 
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for speakers. I don’t know why, 

but they even try to get me. No 
sooner do I register in a strange town, 
than the honeyed voice of the chair- 
man of the speakers’ committee is 
heard on the room phone, entreating 
me to speak to the Cats or Rats lunch 
club. I have two speeches, according 
to the price of the lunch, fifty or 
seventy-five cents, and contemplate 
adding to my line a discourse for a 
dollar and quarter. The demand is 
constant —you can bank on it. 

SUPPLY. Extremely precarious — 
as you may judge by their pursuit of 
a speaker like myself. Running a 
lunch club, in the matter of speakers, 
is like running a house organ. The 
first year is easiest, and after that the 
town, the state, the nation, the 
universe must be combed fine to get 
material. 

Among those sources is the bank, 
of course. Bank men are regarded as 
repositories of wisdom. They are con- 
stantly being invited to speak on the 
saving and management of money, the 
conduct of business, the trends of the 
times, and even the political outlook. 

Some banks leave this matter to 
their officers, as individuals, to speak 
or run, according to their confidence 
or shyness. 

Other financial institutions provide 
one or more “talking vice-presidents,” 
who are constantly appearing locally, 
and sometimes nationally, as authori- 


tcc Everybody is looking 


And also a demand for entertainers 


Wherein the Bank Profits by a 
Meticulous Response to Demand 


By James H. Collins 


ties on finance, business and world 
affairs. Like my friend “Frank” 
Sisson, of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York, these talking vice- 
presidents usually do a full day’s work 
in the bank as well, so the title is not 
derogatory. 

In Los Angeles, some of the big 
banks, with many branches, have 
begun to systematize this speaker 
activity. If you are chairman of a 
speakers’ committee, and need some- 
body to head your program, fill in, or 
pinch hit, you may call up one of the 
large banks and rest assured that your 
order will be filled. Herman Nater, of 
the Bank of Italy, will oblige —he is 
chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce speakers’ committee as well, and 
knows how it is. D. A. Buckler will 
respond for the Bank of America of 
California, Edward Elliott for the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank, H. 
W. Sanders for the Citizen’s National, 
Mr. Brett for the California Bank, Mr. 
MacLennan for the Los Angeles-First 
National. These banks have branches, 
through which wide territory is covered 
—the Bank of Italy has 290 branches, 
and the demand for speakers is also 
taken care of in San Francisco and 
other communities. 

In the Los Angeles-First National, 
they have gone a little further— 
created a regular speakers’ bureau — 
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and the other day I talked with Russell 
M. MacLennan, who is responsible for 
that forward step. From him I en- 
deavored to learn the latest kinks in 
speaker service, for the benefit of bank 
men who may see similar possibilities 
in their own communities. Mr. Mac- 
Lennan is advertising manager, and 
the bank has two main offices in the 
financial district —Spring Street —with 
forty-two branches in the city and 
fifty-three more in Southern California. 
“Like other banks,” he said, ‘“‘we 
had a good many officers who were 
being asked to speak to various kinds 
of gatherings—lunch clubs, visiting 
conventions, annual dinners, gradua- 
tions, fraternal orders, neighborhood 
associations, and so on. Our publicity 
department recognized that each oc- 
casion of that kind created an item of 
news, which the newspapers were glad 
to have us send in, so we asked our 
officers and employees to report their 
speaking activities. This led us to 
make an inventory of our speakers, 
and list the subjects upon which they 
spoke. And that soon brought us to 
the point where we could meet any re- 
quest for a speaker from the bank by 
assigning a speaker competent to talk 
on a subject of interest to the particular 
gathering that made the request.” 
The bank now has more than fifty 
speakers in its Los Angeles organiza- 
tion, ranging all the way from a vice- 
president with fifteen years’ experience 
as a Chautauqua lecturer, to the novice 
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who has shakily risen in only one or 
two first efforts at public speaking, on 
the subject he knows best —his work — 
and is beginning to contract the 
“speaking fever” that usually attacks 
the man who discovers that he can 
talk on his feet. And here is what they 
are prepared to talk about, as copied 
from the subject file: 


Bank Auditing and Accounting. 
Bank and the Community. 
Business—Is It Crooked? 
Business—Its Ups and Downs. 
Bank Credits and Loans. 
Banking—Short History of. 
Banking Rooms. 

Collections. 

Crime and Business. 

Equipment (Bank and Office). 
Escrows. 

Ethics in Business. 

Failure—The Cause of Individual. 
Farm Loans. 

Federal Reserve System. 

Foreign Trade. 

Fraternalism. 

Heredity—That “Something Else.” 
Letters—How to Write Them. 
Money—If We All Had a Million. 
Motion Picture Subjects. 
Music—The Medicine of. 
Political Topics. 

Made It So. 
Salesmanship. 

Saving—The Art of. 

Service Club Talks. 

Staff Talks. 

Taxes—City, County, State. 
Taxes—Special Assessments. 
Trusts and Wills. 


This list in itself should 
be informative to every organi- 
zation seeking speakers, as well 
as to bank men who may be 
invited to speak. It shows, 
for one thing, how many in- 
teresting subjects exist in bank work, 
matters about which people want to 
be informed. It is a survival of the 
fittest list —these are the subjects that 
have proved out, in the process of 
elimination of all others that have 
had but a fleeting vogue. 

“You will notice, too,’ said Mr. 
MacLennan, “that they are practically 
all banking subjects. Fifty per cent of 
all the requests we get for speakers are 
for men who can explain some phase 
of banking. I will give you an example: 

“The Hollywood Business Men’s 
Association, in asking for a speaker, 
said, ‘Our members have to cash a 
great many checks, and we’d like some 
one who can tell us about the legalities 
of checks, how to protect ourselves 
against bad checks and forgeries, how 


to protect our own checks, and so on.’ - 


We sent them a man who, in the bank, 
is constantly dealing with difficulties 
arising from the misuse of checks, and 
who was eager to tell what he was up 
against every day, in the interest of 
better banking from our viewpoint. 
Thus, demand and supply were exactly 
matched.” 

At one of the high schools, there was 
a father-and-son lunch, attended by 
students and their fathers. They 


wanted to hear something from a bank 
officer on the subject of money rela- 
tions between father and son, how 
much allowance a boy should have, 
what control over his money, to what 
extent he should be encouraged to earn 
money without taxing his strength 
while at school, how much he should be 
expected to save, how to trust a boy 
with funds so that he need not be 
subjected to the humiliation of asking 
for money, and at the same time make 
sure that he would manage an allow- 


Mr. MacLennan 


ance wisely, and so on. A rich topic! 
One of the highest officers of the bank 
was assigned for that talk —and took 
his two sons with him —and it was so 
popular that he delivered it in several 
other high schools. 

The demand for speakers is constant 
among service lunch clubs, chambers 
of commerce, parent-teacher associa- 
tions and neighborhood improvement 
associations. 


HE lunch clubs meet at least forty 

weeks in the year. Their primary 
purpose is to afford contacts between 
men who would not see each other 
without some such gathering, because 
they are tied down to desks. They 
cannot afford to pay speakers. They 
want to have some entertainment and 
also to learn something. Their speak- 
ers’ committees are constantly on the 
lookout for variety. Many visiting 
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men of note are invited to address 
these clubs, and they find the bank’s 
speakers’ bureau especially helpful in 
emergencies, when the famous “‘speaker 
of the day”’ doesn’t show up, or there 
is no visiting notable in town. 

Chambers of commerce and neigh- 
borhood improvement associations are 
interested in taxation, special assess- 
ments, public projects, the building of 
the community and its business life. 
Parent-teacher associations are inter- 
ested in community welfare from the 
human angles. These organiza- 
tions exist only for such purposes, 
on which they concentrate at all 
times—hence the unceasing de- 
mand for speakers who can advise 
them. 

It might be imagined that 
women’s clubs would be as eager 
in their pursuit of banker speak- 
ers. Not so! These clubs have 
their regular cultural programs, 
and engage paid speakers who 
can talk on the many questions 
they are considering. They are . 
partial to the out-of-town speaker, 
and the one who talks of things 
far off. But at annual dinners 
they frequently ask a bank man 
to talk on some financial or busi- 
ness subject. 

_ This is true of many trade 
organizations, such as associa- 
tions of manufacturers or mer- 
chants, and men who gather to 
consider special phases of busi- 
ness, like credits or purchasing. 
Through the year, their meet- 
ings are devoted to their own 
subjects, but at their annual 
dinners they invite outside speak- 
ers to talk on more general busi- 
ness subjects, banking among them. 

Fraternal orders and lodges are 
occupied with their ritual at regular 
meetings, but for their annual ban- 
quets they prefer outside speakers. 

Many organizations in the business 
world hold no other meeting than the 
annual convention or dinner, their 
routine work during the year being 
done through paid officers and in com- 
mittees. So the yearly gathering is an 
event, and they want “key note” 
speakers on business topics of current 
interest to themselves, such as price 
cutting, loose credits, standardization 
and the like. Finameial subjects are 
prominent whenever* an industry or 
trade is meeting unusual conditions, 
and bank men can always speak help- 
fully. 

A good many requests are received 
for speakers who can clear up political 
situations, lotal, state and national. 
This speakers’ bureau has men who are 
competent to talk politics. But pains 


are taken to let the audience under- 
stand that the speaker does not repre- 
sent the bank in such discussions, and 
talks are always non-partisan, the 
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viewpoint being that of the community 
rather than the merits of any given 
party or project. 

Many good customers of the bank, 
doing business with it right along, ask 
for speakers to come and explain the 
fundamental theory, the routine and 
practice, the “reason why,” of the very 
business they trensact. For instance, 
among real estate men who are con- 
stantly putting deals through the 
escrow departments of banks, 
general subject of escrow is always 
interesting. What a bank speaker 
talks about, to such a gathering, is the 
bank’s methods of handling the busi- 
ness that real estate men bring, and 
about other forms of escrow that they 


may never have had occasion to 
handle. 


“THERE is an unfailing demand for 
speakers to come and address gather- 
ings of —bankers! 

And thereby hangs a story about the 
training of the “unaccustomed-as-I- 
type of speaker. 

This bank is one of the largest in 
California, and its officers have experi- 
ence that leads bank men in smaller 
places to ask them to come and give 
the city viewpoint on bank questions 
that they are dealing with in smaller 
communities. 

Well, a meeting of country bank men 
.was to be held. The big-town bank 
was asked for a speaker who could talk 
on certain types of loans, at that time 
of keen interest to the country bankers. 
The best-posted officer on this subject 
happened to be a reserved man who 
had never made a speech in his life, and 
was scared at the suggestion that he go 
and talk at the meeting. 

“‘We have found that men like that 
often develop into good speakers if we 
first send them to a small gathering, 
where they feel at home, or to a small 
town where they will be received as 
authorities on their subject. I suppose 


the 


psychologists would call it using the 
superiority complex. 

“Anyway, what happened in this 
case was, that I first convinced our Mr. 
Blank that he knew more about those 
loans than the men he was going to 
talk to-—that he was actually an 
authority on the subject. Then, I 
advised him to write out parts of his 
talk, and read them. Also, to tell a 
few stories. This is something we ask 
all our speakers to do —there is nothing 
like a few stories to break the ice 
quickly, for the audience and for 
them. If he doesn’t know any stories, 
he can clip some out of a paper. Some- 
times I think the older and simpler 
they are, the better people enjoy them, 
perhaps because they are familiar. 

“Our officer went to the country 
meeting, found a group of hard-working 
fellows anxious to know more about 
their problems, started with a story or 
two, referred to his written notes, and 
presently, while he was reading the 
notes, got interested in his subject. 
‘Now, that reminds me of something 
that happened the other day, illustrat- 
ing just this point,’ he said. He laid 
down his notes and talked for thirty- 
five minutes, and his audience asked 
questions for another ten minutes, 
about farm loans, small town loans, 
and so on. He has developed into one 
of our best speakers. Incidentally, the 
number of questions asked after a talk 
of that kind is a good measure of its 
practical interest. And ten minutes is 
quite a long time for an audience to 
keep bringing up angles of the subject 
that have come to mind while the 
speaker was talking —it means that he 
has really delivered something of value 
to them.” 

Now, I happened to think of some- 
thing. On the previous day, a great 
new tire factory had been opened on 
the “East Side,’’ and on the previous 
night the Akron rubber king, whose 
branch it was, broadcast over the 
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nation a wish that he might meet 
everybody in the land. To show my 
own friendliness, I went to his new 
factory as a lunch guest. There were 
only about 1,500 others who took 
lunch at his expense, and this was only 
the first of a series lasting all that 
week. So you see, it was a select affair. 


(COMING away, at half-past two, 

three of us agreed that we had had a 
wonderful time —at the expense of a 
working day. For, about four hours 
were gone right out of the middle. So 
I asked Mr. MacLennan my question: 

“What happens to an officer’s work 
in the bank while he is out filling en- 
gagements as a speaker?” 

“That is a serious thing,”’ he replied. 
“Even with the service clubs, here in 
the downtown section, running strictly 
on schedule, so that the lunch starts 
at twelve and is over by one-thirty, the 
best two and a half to three hours are 
shot right out of a perfect working 
day. If it happened too often, bank 
duties would suffer. But it doesn’t 
happen too often, because we have 
fifty speakers, and an officer will speak 
in the middle of the day perhaps once 
or twice a month. On that basis, the 
change and contacts are beneficial to 
his work. Where the request is for a 
noon speaker in Hollywood, or some 
other outlying section, we try to send a 
man from a local branch. We have 
more evening engagements than lunch 
requests, and none of our speakers 
regard them as hardships —if they did, 
it would only be necessary to decline. 

“All of us feel here that public 
speaking, in moderation, gives a man 
far more than he puts into it. He 
meets people under the most favorable 
circumstances. He becomes personally 
known as an authority on the kind of 
work he is doing, or the subjects he 
talks about. He learns how to present 
those subjects to people, so that his 
work in the bank is facilitated. He 
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Rt. Hon. Charles James Fox 
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amblers Georgian Days 


Reminders of a Bygone Age That 
Was Not So Different From Today 


F fate had willed that you should 

have lived in England in the latter 

part of the eighteenth century, when 
“Farmer George’ was on the throne 
and the throwing off of the British yoke 
by the American Colonists still a 
matter very much in men’s mouths, 
you might conceivably have been 
walking up St. James Street one sunny 
evening in June. Coming down the 
west side you would in that case have 
seen three men, obviously from their 
attire of some considerable standing 
in the world of fashion. In the 
elegantly-dressed person walking on 
the inside of the group, lest the coaches 
drawing up in the slop-begrimed 
gulleys of the cobbled road should 
besmirch his gay clothes, you—as a 
Londoner—would have immediately 
recognized the “First Gentleman of 
Europe,” the future George IV, though 
possibly in private you might have 
been inclined to put a very large query 
mark after that popular title. 

The Prince of Wales, nevertheless, is 
a figure to demand your admiration 
and of necessity the doffing of your hat 
as you step aside into the gutter. The 
man on the outside, one of the Royal 
Dukes, you dismiss with a glance, but 
observe that the central figure, a by 
no means well-featured little man, has 
a gay twinkle in his eye, and you feel 
instinctively that here surely is a wit. 

Far be it from you to eavesdrop, but 
as you pass by you overhear a con- 
versation which you will, if you are 
wise, record in your diary for the 
amusement of posterity. 


By George Boyle 


Editor, The Dark Horse, Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 


ndon 


Remarks the Prince: “I say, Sherry, 
we have been discussing whether you 
are a greater fool or rogue. What is 
your opinion, my boy?” And you 
notice that the little man, having 
bowed and smiled in a fashion not 
unconnected with the stage, slides 
his arms into those of the princely 

air. 

“Why, faith,’ says he, “I believe I 
am somewhere between both.” And 
you pass on into Piccadilly telling your- 
self that Sheridan of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, is indeed a bosom 
companion of the Prince of Wales to 
take such a liberty. 


ANP what, my readers will probably 
ask, has all this to do with Georgian 
gamblers, and why, after all, does such 
a subject deserve of treatment in a 
journal devoted to bankers, with whom 
gambling of any sort is strictly taboo? 
Well, may it not fairly be argued that 
we, being primarily concerned with the 
handling of money, should be in- 
terested in these men who handled it so 
extensively, and passed it over so 
readily to bankers of another kidney, if 
not with that sure confidence of seeing 
it again enjoyed by those depositing 
stakes with the great banking croupiers 
of today? 
The worthy trio I have already de- 
scribed as strolling down St. James 


street, are on their way to Brooks’, a 
club which has recently been opened 
by a Mr. Brooks to accommodate the 
members of one established at ‘“‘Al- 
mack’s” in Pall Mall by the Duke of 
Portland, Charles James Fox and 
others of the Whig persuasion, nearly 
opposite to that favored by the Tories 
and known as “‘White’s”’ after its first 
steward. 

Let us seize the opportunity to enter 
in their wake, though needless to say, 
we should get no farther than the door 
of so exclusive an assembly were we 
there other than in the spirit. Exclu- 
siveness was the hall-mark of all these 
fashionable clubs, and those engaged 
in trade, under which denomination 
came bankers and merchants, might 
seek election in vain. Even friend 
Sheridan, the famous author of “The 
Rivals” and the “School for Scandal,” 
only obtained the entry through a 
subterfuge. 

Fox, the famous champion of the 
revolting American Colonies, had taken 
a great liking for Sheridan and pro- 
posed him for membership of Brooks’, 
only to find him blackballed (one 
could exclude) on every occasion. 
After a time the balls were marked and 
it was discovered that the aristocratic 
Selwyn, who would have blackballed 
His Majesty himself if he could not 
show proof of three generations of 
aristocratic descent, was his opposer. 
So a plot was laid. Sheridan arrived 
on a balloting night with the Prince 
of Wales and was shown into the candi- 
dates’ waiting-room, George Selwyn 
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Brooks’ Club 


being informed that the Prince de- 
sired his attendance. On his arrival 
Sheridan, for whom Selwyn had no 
personal dislike, commenced telling a 
long-winded political story, and after a 
time asked to be excused for a moment, 
saying the Prince would finish the 
tale for him. He immediately went 
upstairs, where Fox was waiting; was 
- taken into the club room, elected and 
introduced to the members. The 
Prince meanwhile had tied himself 
into a knot over the story and suggested 
they should seek Fox who knew how 
it ended. Imagine the disgust of 
Selwyn on finding Sheridan elected. 
He turned to the Prince and screamed 
out: 

“Your story, it’s all a lie from be- 
ginning to end!”’ but before the evening 
was out he had shaken hands with 
Sherry and wished him welcome. 

We enter the famous gaming room 
and glance around on the assembled 
gamblers. The first thing that strikes 
us is the curious garb of some of them. 
Gamblers in those days were wont to 
wear frieze great-coats which they 
sometimes turned inside out for luck, 
with pieces of leather over their ruffles 
to keep them clean. On their heads 
they sported high-crowned straw hats, 
bedecked with flowers and ribbons, to 
prevent disarrangement of their hair 
in moments of anxiety and to keep the 
glare out of their eyes. Some even 
wore masks to conceal their emotions 
from the other players. 


HERE at a table we immediately 

single out Fox playing Faro, his 
favorite game —the table (I believe it 
is still in existence) cut away to allow 
for the protuberance of his portly 
person. Let us study him awhile, but 
first a word or two about Faro, a game 
one does not come across nowadays. 


Originally known as Bassetta and 
invented by a Venetian, it was changed, 
owing to an edict of Louis XIV of 
France forbidding it, to Le Pharon, and 
found its way to England as Basset or 
Faro.* 

Two packs of cards were used, 
one for the players and the other for 
the banker. Fifty-two cards were 
spread out and the players staked on 
as many as they liked. The banker 
dealt out his pack, to the right for 
himself, to the left for the players, 
winning the stakes on any card corre- 
sponding to his and paying double on 
any card dealt to the left. On the 
last card of the pack dealt by him, 


*In America, even today, one does come across this 


game in the best regulated gambling hells—we are 
reliably informed. It reached the height of its popu- 
larity in the goldrush days of '49.—The Editor. 
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even if the players won, he paid no 
more than even money. 

Fox joined the club at sixteen, and 
at the time of our visit has already run 
through his own fortune, to say nothing 
of nearly £150,000 paid for him by 
his father, Lord Holland. Reputed a 
brilliant whist player, at which game, 
according to the wiseacres, he might 
have collected a fair annual income, 
and by no means unlucky on the race- 
courses for which he bred horses, he 
developed a mania for the more chancey 
forms of gambling which in his old 
age made him dependent upon his 
friends to keep him from actual want. 

One evening he is said to have sat for 
twenty-two consecutive hours with 
General Fitzpatrick playing Hazard, 
another game of which he was in- 
ordinately fond. A waiter stood by to 
tell them whose deal it was as they were 
too sleepy to know, and at the end 
Fox rose the loser of £11,000. 

On one occasion he did succeed in 
winning a few thousands and set about 
paying some of his numerous creditors 
among whom were numbered the 
waiters at Brooks’, his linkmen and his 
chairmen, from all of whom he fre- 
quently borrowed. Remembering an 
old gambling debt to Sir John Lane, 
popularly known as Sir John Jehu, he 
tendered him the money. Sir John im- 
mediately sat down and began to reckon 
the interest, whereupon Fox said: 

“‘Why I thought my debt was a debt 
of honor; but as I see you are making 
a trade debt of it, I must inform you 
that I invariably pay my Jew creditors 
last.” And indeed he had so many of 
the latter that he called the waiting- 
room in his house his “Jerusalem 
Chamber.” 

Walpole tells us that in three nights 
the brothers Stephen and Charles Fox 
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Shaw-Walker Unit Plant Equipment at Mid-City 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


HE Shaw-Walker bookkeeper’s desk illus- 
trated above provides a table surface ample 
sts in size for sorting checks and deposit tickets 
Ox prior to posting. mounted on a cabinet with a rotary top, permit- 
ting it to be adjusted close to the operator in the 
most convenient position for rapid handling of the 

1 Te sheets. Ledger sheets filled up and 
‘Baile those of closed accounts Shed 
kyscrap in a deep drawer of the cabinet. 


Each of the four larger drawers in the desk pedes- 
tal holds two removable trays in which 
the bookkeeper files current monthly 
checks of accounts she handles. 


The Shaw-Walker posting tray on 
the right of the machine holds the 
ledger and statement forms. It is 


SPECIAL BANK REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Mail coupon below for Special Bulletin 
fully describing this time, space and money- 
saving bookkeeping department equipment. 


Shaw-Walker THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY BCH-3-29 
Bank Equipment: Bank Department, Muskegon, Michigan Date 


Gentlemen: Send me, FREE and without obligation, a copy of your Special Bulletin,“ MODERN OPERATION OF COMMERCIAL 
BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENTS,” which I understand is a compilation of reports from progressive banks concerning successful 
changes they have made in their bookkeeping routine and installations of equipment that have brought them greater operating efficiency. 


Savings Ledger Desks 
Forms for All Records 
Filing Cabinets 
Teller’s Vault Trucks 
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Check Sorting Racks 
Posting Trays Name of Bank { 
Also everything for all : { 
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Foldability. The new Super- 
Safety Paper has extraordinary 
ability to resist sharp folding with- 
out weakening. Endurance of this 7 
sort is five times, or more, greater ~ 
than that of the usual check paper. 7 
Here is a check paper that will re- & 
main crisp and fresh through the 


hardest service. 


Long life. The lack of any tendency to become 

brittle with age. The new Super-Safety Paper has 

at least seven times the life of ordinary check paper. 

Its tough, strong character is immune to any change 

for years and years. Checks written on this paper 
become permanent, usable records. 


THe new Super-Safety Check Paper is the first true check paper—a Long life—The new Super-Safetyer ha 


genuine check paper devised for no other use. For the first time in the — of ordinary check paper, remaitiif{ugh 


history of paper-making, a paper is being produced, by secret process, 
from raw stock expressly and exclusively meant for the manufacture of 
checks. As the government found it necessary to develop a highly 


Good writing surface—Ink “talé 
trates deeply and never blurs 0! 
strong is this new paper that it 


thers 
s the 


specialized paper for manufacturing money, so The Todd Company mutilation of the hardest use, allifh it 
has succeeded in developing a highly specialized paper that fully This handsome new check papi excl 
satisfies the peculiar requirements of modern check use. The Todd Company, and cann0ffdup| 

This superlative new kind of paper—the new Super-Safety Check world. Every Super-Safety Che regi 


Paper—is remarkable for the following outstanding superiorities: 
Foldabilit y—The resistance of this new check paper to sharp folding 
is five times or more greater than that of the usual check paper. 


DISTINGUISH YOUR SERVICE 
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ERBEFORE 
F BEN A PAPER 
-ES@ FOR CHECK USE 


ER AFETy Good writing surface. Ink 


“takes” readily on the smooth, easy- 


writing surface of these handsome 
ni checks, but does not spread later- 
aa ally. Practically no blotting is re- 
— quired. Writing is exceptionally 


K clear. Because of less sizing and 
long fiber, erasure is very difficult 
and is self-exposing. 


Strength. Resistance to wear, tearing, fraying or 
mutilation, without increased weight. 


The microphotograph shows the very long fiber and 
little sizing that give it intrinsic resistance against 
destruction, without brittleness or bulk. 
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erhas at least seven times the life | Test this remarkable new paper yourself. You will find the new Super- 
bugh and strong for many years. Safety Check Paper unusually well adapted to all your check uses. 
adily on its satin surface, pene- Return the coupon today. Bankers’ Supply Division, The Todd 
thers. Strength—So tough and Company, Rochester, Chicago, New York, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 
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RAGILE indeed are the mechan- 
IH eos of most business organiza- 

tions. Just how fragile they are 
the average business man rarely 
realizes except at those times 
when his consciousness is prodded 
by the failure or near failure 
of a business that has been the 
possessor of splendid traditions 
over a period of years —of utmost 
public confidence. 

But those disagreeable remind- 
ers of the frailty of human capac- 
ity do sometimes happen. They 
happen in the banking field as 
well as in other phases of busi- 
ness. This article has to do with 
such an occurrence. And yet, no! 
More to the point, it has to do 
with the revitalizing of a bank 
fallen from high place to doubtful. 

Two men, with the nerve and 
hardihood of pioneer financiers, 
in 1843 founded the Exchange 
Bank of Lockport, N. Y., with 


along the Niagara Frontier — 
when the principal mode of con- 
veyance between Rochester and 


m in New 


Lockport was the steam packet 
on the Erie Canal. Travelers 
to Niagara Falls had to change at 
Lockport to a diminutive car of the 
Lockport and Niagara Falls strap rail- 
road. Days that now seem almost 
prehistoric! 

Two years after the establishment of 
the bank, capitalization was increased 
to $60,000; and then again, when the 
bank was incorporated in 1851, other 
stockholders came in and the capitali- 
zation was increased to $150,000. To- 
day, the capital of the institution is 
$300,000. We will give other figures, 
but it is well to show here that progress 
was rather steady and in line with the 
development of the city. 

Other cities in this region have 
outstripped Lockport, but Lockport 
nevertheless has its advantages. Its 
population is about 25,000. It has 
several important industries, business 
leaders with the vision of civic pride. 
So much for the locale of the story. 

The heyday of the National Ex- 
change Bank, predecessor of the present 
Lockport Exchange Trust Company, 
probably was around 1920. In May of 
that year the present splendid granite 
and steel banking house was erected 
and the finance report showed a surplus 
of $300,000, equal to the capital, as 


By Lloyd S. Graham 


well as undivided profits of $200,000. 

But shortly after that year things 
began to go wrong. The man at the 
head of the institution had seen it 
grow, within his time, from deposits of 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. He saw the 
$100 par value stock reach a high 
market price of $350 with dividends of 
$16 annually. But in the midst of this 
very prosperity he was faced with a 
staggering amount of detail, a sudden 
complication of unruly circumstances, 
changing conditions of banking and 
business —with which no man of his 
advanced years should be expected to 
grapple. Suffice it to say that he did 
his best, honestly and sincerely. 


CONTROL of the National Exchange 

Bank passed to a new group. Ob- 
viously, the only way out was reorgani- 
zation —wipe the slate clean and start 
anew. 

Stockholders of the National Ex- 
change Bank accepted $55 per share 
for their stock and the Lockport 
Exchange Trust Company was or- 
ganized to take over the banking 


stock were 
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A Successful Program 


York State 


business. Three thousand shares of 
issued at $205, par 
value $100. 

At this point Samuel M. John- 
son enters the picture as president 
of the new institution. This hap- 
pened in July, 1926. Mr. John- 
son was, and still is, a young 
man —energetic, keen—who, in 
his younger days had had stamina 
to give up a position that paid 
more than $100 a month to take 
his first job in the banking busi- 

. ness at $20 a month under that 
' man who has made so much 
banking history on the Niagara 
Frontier, Elliott C. McDougal. 

Mr. Johnson came in with a 
wide variety of experience, in- 
cluding four years of small city 
banking experience as cashier of 
the Bank of Gowanda. But most 
of his experience had been in 
close association with the able 
Mr. McDougal even while he 
was serving as chairman of the 
board of the Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo. 

Let us see what happened. On 
July 30, 1926, about the time of 
the reorganization, deposits were 
$5,659,720.86. By November 15 of 
the following year, they had increased 
to $6,517,819.50; and by December 
31, 1928, they were $6,929,835.29 — 
rather convincing evidence of a resto- 
ration of public confidence. 

The last statement, dated December 
31, shows $398,357.31 in cash on hand; 
$2,121,780.21 in bonds, chiefly gov- 
ernment and municipal; $5,034,622.66 
in loans and discounts; $338,870.00 in 
real estate mortgages; $29,999.68 in 
real estate held temporarily; $225,000 
in banking house, furniture, fixtures, 
vaults, fur storage, night depository, 
and a valuable mural painting by 
Raphael Beck; and $29,601.51, accrued 
interest receivable. 

The statement also shows, besides 
the capital of $300,000 and surplus of 
$200,000, undivided profits of $116,- 
655.66 and reserves of $112,000. All 
of the capital and a liberal amount of 
the surplus is invested in government 
bonds. 

More than 50 per cent of the loans 
is secured by collateral and more 
than 99 per cent is due within three 
months. Of the real estate mortgages, 


more than 95 per cent do not exceed 
60 per cent of the appraised value as 
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Climaxing two successive years during 
which the Chevrolet retail organization 
has led the world in motor car sales — 
the new Chevrolet Six is bringing to 
Chevrolet dealers an outstanding degree 
of financial stability. 


Not only does this sensational car pro- 
vide an order of comfort and perform- 
ance never before available in the price 


The Roadster, $525; The Phaeton, $525; The Coach, $595; The Coupe, $595; The Sedan, $675; 
The Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Convertible Landau, $725. All prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 
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range ofthe four — butit is so economical 
to operate that anyone who can afford to 
own any automobile can afford to own 
and operate a Chevrolet Six! 


As a result, Chevrolet dealers are now in 
a position to supply those millions of 
motorists who want six-cylinder smooth- 
ness, six-cylinder reserve power and six- 
cylinder flexibility—but who also de- 
mand the economy of a 4-cylinder car. 


With such a product to sell to such an 
eager market—the individual Chevrolet 
dealer has ahead of him a year of greater 
prosperity than he has ever before en- 
joyed and occupies an enviable position 
among the merchants of his community. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Six the price range the 
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determined by a committee of the 
board of directors. 

From the time of the reorganization 
until the last quarter of last year, this 
bank has paid dividends at the rate 
of $10 per share annually. In the last 
quarter the dividend rate was changed 
to $12 per share. No stock is to be 
had for less than $400 per share. 


T° attain the results indicated by the 

above figures —to revitalize a very 
nearly defunct banking institution — 
Mr. Johnson decided to do _ these 
things: 

First, to obtain the confidence and 
support of a sufficient number of the 
outstanding local business leaders to 
form a strong board of directors. 

Second, get down to bedrock by 
assuming all of the losses on doubtful 
loans — wiping the slate so that future 
jolts in this category might be reduced 
to a minimum. 

Third, to delegate authority by giv- 
ing responsibility and real opportunity 
to men of demonstrated ability. 

Fourth, to kill gossip and create 
public confidence by giving the public 
—particularly those vitally interested 
in the institution—the unvarnished 
facts concerning conditions as they 
have been from the beginning of the 
reorganization. 

Fifth, to replace much of the old and 
obsolete equipment with the most 
modern equipment to facilitate the 
banking detail and, more important, 
reduce errors to the minimum and thus 
improve service to the public. 

Let us amplify these points some- 
what. One of the first essentials in the 
program of rehabilitation was the 
strong board of directors. Rarely may 
we persuade a reputable business man 


to allow his name to be 
associated with an organiza- 
tion concerning which there 
is slightest hint of trouble. 
In the beginning of the 
reorganization, much atten- 
tion was given to this prob- 
lem by Lewis G. Harriman, 
and Perry E. Wurst, presi- 
dent and executive vice- 
president, respectively, of 
the Manufacturers & 
Traders-Peoples Trust 
Company of Buffalo. Up to 
that time control of the 
bank had been held in Con- 
necticut. But during the 
re-organization, control 
passed to Lockport men, 
who have evinced a keen 
interest in the revitalized 
institution. 

The advice and weight 
of influence of Mr. Harri- 
man and Mr. Wurst, with 
their years of successful 
banking experience, are 
credited by Mr. Johnson as 
a great stabilizing factor. 
One by one, Lockport lead- 
ers were won over to the 
project so that even the first direc- 
torate after the reorganization guar- 
anteed the soundness of the man- 
agement. 

For example, there was W. Harrison 
Upson, secretary-treasurer of the Up- 
son Company; William J. Marshman, 
president of the Parsons Drug Com- 
pany, chain drug stores; E. D. Corson, 
president of the Corson Manufacturing 
Company and editor and owner of the 
Lockport Union Sun & Journal; Gilbert 
T. Sugden, investments; Fred J. Smith 
of Fred J. Smith & Son; William A. 
Williams and William 
F. Williams, of Wil- 
liams Brothers Com- 
pany; Charles G. Rog- 
ers, president of the 
Lockport Cotton Bat- 
ting Company; W. W. 
Campbell, New York 
state senator, presi- 
dent of the Lockport 
Felt Company and 
treasurer of the Harri- 
son Radiator Com- 
pany; Harry L. Ran- 
som, vice-president of 
the Niagara Textile 
Company; and Frank 
J. Reynolds, wholesale 
tobacco merchant; 
with these, of course, 
Mr. Harriman, Mr. 
Wurst and Mr. John- 
son. 

Naturally these 
names mean much 
more to Lockport than 


to the rest of the world. 
In winning their inter- 


est Mr. Johnson appealed to their civic 
pride and —perhaps of more importance 
—to their common sense and business 
instincts, by describing the situation of 
the bank to each one as it actually 
existed. In fact, Mr. Johnson main- 
tained a policy at that time, and has 
since, of being ultra-conservative in 
statements to directors or any other 
interested persons, concerning the con- 
dition of the institution. They have 
learned to know that when he allows 
a figure to appear in a statement, it is 
correct and possibilities of loss or 
shrinkage have already been dis- 
counted. 


THis policy inspired the confidence 

and co-operative spirit of the direc- 
tors. They knew that the work of reha- 
bilitation was only well started with the 
reorganization and we have Mr. John- 
son’s word for it that every one of them 
gave liberally in both time and effort 
in a very practical way to eliminate 
the inherited difficulties and improve 
the bank’s affairs as rapidly as 
possible. 

Moreover, this directorate has been 
increased, with more men of the same 
type. In January William G. Merri- 
man, manager of steel mills, Simonds 
Saw & Steel Company; William H. 
Lee, treasurer and general manager, 
Lockport Felt Company; Alfred H. 
Schoellkopf, vice-president and general 
manager, Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corporation; Ralph S. Keep, 
capitalist; and Charles A. Upson, 


(Continued on page 56) 
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The First National Bank, Caldwell, Idaho, 
is equipped throughout with Art Metal 
furnishings. Wayland & Fennel, Architects. 


e e e 
The dignified simplicity of the Art Metal 
equipment in the banking room impresses 
customers with a sense of security. 


FULLY EQUIPPED ART METAL 


Chosen to increase efficiency, 


speed work and save valuable space 


——— the daily routine . . . increasing the 
workers’ comfort . . . saving valuable floor space. 
These are but a few of the many advantages Art Metal 
: brings to the First National Bank of Caldwell, Idaho. 


The steel tellers’ counters, wickets, check desk . . . 
the bronze grilles. ..the marble flooring. ..the officers’ 
furnishings—Art Metal equipment lends a touch of 
dignified security . . . of practical beauty . .. to the 
interior of this fast-growing bank. 


For forty years Art Metal has been producing 
equipment for banks, libraries and public buildings. 
Whether you contemplate the equipping of an entire 
building or merely an addition to your present quarters, 
this long experience can be of great assistance to you. 
A letter will bring an experienced representative to 
consult with you on any problems that may arise. No 
obligations. Just address ag — to: Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. 


The Art Metal cage equipment gives the maximum of 
efficiency and requires a minimum of space. 


JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 


, Bronze and Steel Interior Equipment for Banks, Libraries 
and Public Buildings . .. Hollow Metal Doors and Trim 
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lst— Education 
2nd— Exceptions 
3rd—Application 


By Harry B. Winsor 


HE United Banking and Trust 
Company of Cleveland put into 


effect a service charge on check- - 


ing accounts with average monthly 
balances of less than $100, by approach- 
ing the task as a selling problem. 
Furthermore, in applying the charge, 
this bank made exceptions, although 
the hue and cry throughout the land 
seems to be, “No exceptions when 
you impose a service charge.” 

“Making any change in accepted 
banking practice,” said William E. 
Roe, assistant secretary, “is a selling 
job. In our case, however, we decided 
to sell our patrons, whose balances were 
low, on the desirability and the use- 
fulness of their accounts before we said 
a word about a charge.” 

It should be explained here that the 
United Bank, as it is familiarly known 
in Cleveland, has a larger savings 
department than commercial depart- 
ment. Thesavings deposits are approxi- 
mately three times the checking 
deposits. Nevertheless, an analysis of 
the bank’s checking accounts showed 
that it had its fair share of those whose 
balances came down to one digit with 
unfailing regularity, and whose creditors 
were not unfamiliar with the N.S.F. 
stamp. 

When the bank decided to adopt the 
service charge, it was unanimously 
agreed that the effort of all who had a 
part in the establishment of the charge, 
should be to increase balances, rather 
than to increase the number of charges. 
This policy may sound obvious. But 
the writer has discussed service charges 
with more than one banker whose idea 
seemed to be to see how much money 
he could collect in charges rather than 
how many customers he could en- 
courage to carry larger balances. 

Also, the officers decided to exempt 
from the charge any customer whose 
business in another department war- 
ranted carrying the checking account 
at a loss, although it was also agreed 
that an effort should be made, through 
personal contact with this group, to 
sell the idea of carrying more sub- 
stantial checking account balances. 

In June, 1927, the bank decided to 
put the charge into effect as of Janu- 
ary, 1928. The bookkeeping depart- 
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Service Charge 


AAA 


A Bookkeeper 
Without Cost 


aT 


ment made up three lists: accounts with 
checking balances of less than $100, 
accounts with checking balances be- 
tween $100 and $500 and accounts with 
checking balances of more than $500. 


AN analysis of these lists followed to 

ascertain the high savings account 
balance since January, 1927. When 
these facts had been assembled, the 
officers of the bank met two evenings 
and considered each individual account 
as a separate problem. Wherever 
there was a question as to charging a 
certain individual, his card was marked. 
Later the customer received an invita- 
tion to stop in and see an officer. 

Following this process of elimination, 
the bank had two lists—one to be 
interviewed in person, one to be sold 
by mail. The latter list consisted of 
names of people whose other banking 
business, whose business affiliations or 
whose intimate relatives’ accounts did 
not warrant special treatment. Mr. 
Roe pointed out that during the 
officers’ meetings he read several names 
of people whose wives or husbands 
or other relatives carried profitable 
business with the United Bank. The 
officers agreed that no charge should 
be made in such cases until the person 
in question had been interviewed. 

The next step in the plan was the 
preparation of copy. to sell the value of 
checking accounts to people who al- 
ready had them. The first mailing 
had as its Litle “Builders of Prosperity.” 
The message dealt with the help of a 
checking account in the wise expendi- 


SSS 


The former familiar main office, now a branch—and some of the “‘selling talk’’ 


ture of money. The folder pointed 
out nine advantages of the checking 
account. This first piece of advertising 
planted the seed for the selling process 
in these words: “And the only require- 
ment for the enjoyment of all these 
important advantages is that you main- 
tain an average checking account bal- 
ance of one hundred dollars or more.” 

One month later those whose names 
remained on the “low balance’’ list 
received a folder called “A Bookkeeper 
Without Cost.” This message also 
featured the helpfulness of the check- 
ing account. In the following para- 
graphs, it stated the bank’s attitude 
toward the service charge: 

‘‘Checking accounts with small 
balances are necessarily carried by the 
bank at a loss. Consequently, every 
bank wants its customers to carry large 
enough balances so that the business 
will not be unprofitable. The United 
Bank asks the co-operation of its 
patrons in this regard. When the 
average checking account balance is 
less than one hundred dollars, a small 
charge will be made to help defray the 
cost of carrying the account. This 
plan, of course, is in line with sound 
banking principles. 

“Small checking accounts are given 
the same efficient service by this bank 
as large checking accounts, and it is 
the bank’s aim to assist individuals 
and corporations with a view to build- 
ing greater prosperity in the customer’s 
home and business.” 

Finally with the December state- 
ments, letters went to customers who 
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A\nnouncement 
of interest to the 
BANKING WORLD 
The National Thrift Association 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 

CHRISTMAS CLUB SUPPLIES 

VACATION CLUB SUPPLIES 
et TAX CLUB SUPPLIES ko 

AND 

MANIFOLD NOTE REGISTERS 
We are equipped to render the highest standard of service and quality 
on Coupon Books, Pass Books, Punch Cards, Advertising Literature 
and all of the other details necessary in operating a successful Savings 
Club without the znsistence of long term agreements or contracts. We 
have been manufacturing Christmas Club Supplies over a period of 
ten years for other companies heretofore engaged in Christmas Club 
business. Your inquiries will be given prompt attention. Samples 
and prices sent on request. 

THE NATIONAL THRIFT ASSOCIATION 
Telegraph Press Building, ~ ~ HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
“Direct From Manufacturer to Banks” 

= — 
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Gamblers of Georgian Days 


lost £32,000 between them, yet when 
his friend Beauclerc followed Charles 
home, expecting to find him frantic 
with despair, he was amazed to discover 
him quietly reading Herodotus in 
Greek. “What would you have me 
do?” asked Fox. “I have lost my last 
shilling.” 

Among the other gamblers to be 
found regularly at Brooks’ was Lord 
Carlisle who one evening lost £10,000, 
but subsequently gave up playing alto- 
gether. Another, Lord Spencer, who 
having lost every penny he possessed, 
was fortunate enough, in conjunction 
with General Fitzpatrick, to raise the 
money to start a Faro bank and had 
such a run of good luck that he retired 
with no less than £100,000 and the firm 
determination never to play again. 

Sheridan, in spite of the success of 
his plays, was destined to ruin himself 
gaming, but to the end he retained his 
amazing wit about which volumes 
might be written. When Fox was a 
member of the government known as 
that of “All the Talents,” a duty on 
receipts was introduced, and Sheridan 
immediately wrote: 


“*T would,’ said Fox, ‘a tax devise 
That shall not fall on me.’ 

‘Then tax receipts,’ Lord North replies, 
‘For those you never see.’ ”’ 


Across the street at White’s, gam- 
bling among the Tories was just as deep, 
just as tragic. Here, Major Baggs, a 
famous gambler, once won £17,000 at 
Hazard, throwing fourteen mains in 
succession. Hazard, by the way, is a 
difficult game to describe, but briefly 


(Continued from page 30) 


it was played as follows.* The players 
sat around a circular table with the 
banker or croupier on an elevated seat. 
Two dice were used. The player taking 
the box placed as much money as he 
chose in the center of the table where 
it was covered by stakes of equal 
amounts by one or more of the others. 
The player then called a “main,” that 
is any number between five and nine. 


If he threw his guess he at once won, if . 


some other number, subject to certain 
conditions, he neither lost nor won. 
That number became his “‘chance”’ and 
if he repeated it he won, if not, he lost. 


ON one occasion, Baggs won £6,000 
from Lord Onslow’s son, and the 
latter’s fond parent proposed terms of 
accommodation in the presence of a 
famous banker of the day. The peer 
offered £1,000 down and bills for the 
rest, which the banker pronounced as 
quite fair. Baggs immediately told 
the latter to hold his tongue. He 
might be acquainted with the laws of 
commerce, but as a mere banker, those 
of honor he could know nothing about. 
Two other prominent gamblers at 
White’s were Lord Montfort and Sir 
John Bland. In addition to gambling, 
the former was an inveterate maker of 
wagers, one recorded in the betting 
book of the club being that “Lord 
Montfort wagers Sir John Bland one 
hundred guineas that Mr. Nash out- 
lives Mr. Cibber.”” Nash was of 
course another gambler, who became 
*If we mistake not, this pastime in America may be 
identified as ‘“‘craps’’ and he who engages in it is 


known as a “crap shooter,” or a “roller of the bones.” 
—The Editor. 


the arbiter of fashion at Bath, and 
Colley Cibber the great actor. Both 
were very old men at the time. 

The following year Lord Montfort, 
ruined at White’s, applied for the 
Governorship of Virginia —this, by the 
way, was in 1754—and being refused, 
shot himself. Sir John Bland having 
lost over £30,000 at a single sitting, 
shot himself the same year on the road 
to Paris, and both the men about whom 
they had wagered so lightheartedly, 
survived them. 

Lower down the street stood other 
clubs, notorious for their gaming. At 
the Cocoa-tree £180,000 was lost in 
a single week. It is pleasing to record, 
however, that a Mr. O’Birne, who won 
£100,000 from a young man at Hazard, 
finding the latter was thereby ruined, 
offered to win £10,000 and to throw 
for the odd ninety. The dice were cast 
and the unfortunate youth won, and 
it is to be hoped learned his lesson into 
the bargain. 

One other famous gambler I must 
not forget —Beau Brummel, the ex- 
quisite. Son of a father who had 
amassed a fortune gambling in the 
funds, he came to London, and being 
possessed of the most sublime assur- 
ance, to say nothing of £30,000, he 
soon became a leader in the world of 
fashion in which he set the mode. 
Making the acquaintance of the Prince 
of Wales, the two soon became in- 
separable, an intimacy broken at last 
by the dandy’s requesting the Prince 
to ring a bell for him. The old story 
of their subsequent meeting has often 
been told, but will bear repetition. 


The Gambling Room at White’s 
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Drafts 
Checks 
Vouchers 
Letters 
Invoices 
Shacts 
Withdrawals 
Documents 
Cards 
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— Slips or other use. It will be 


Not 
NEW and BETTER Way! 


Wecora eterage vault of 


Any bank vault or storage room can be put in 
this order at small cost 


ANKS, large and small, and in- 

dustrial firms the country over 

are adopting this new and better 
way to do their storage filing. Since 
records have to be kept, it is not only 
better to keep them in order and 
free from dust, but it is becoming 
increasingly important to be sure 
that any paper or record needed 
can be found without unnecessary 
delay. The illustrations here given are 
of representative bank vaults equipped 
with LIBERTY Files. 


LIBERTY Files are made of the 
highest quality, corrugated fibre 
board. Strong tape reinforce- 
ment is used. Labels are attached 
for easy labelling. Gummed 
labelling strips are furnished 
free. Patented advantages make 
LIBERTY Files definitely better 
and for many years they have 
been the leaders in their field, 
being preferred by both banks 
and industrial firms. 


Sample FREE 


Examine LIBERTY Files at our 
expense. Nineteen standard 
sizes are available for such 
papers and records as shown. 
Any size will be made to order. 
Simply tell us to send you a 
Free LIBERTY File for Deposit 
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Thousands ing ublic offices and industrial firms 
LIBER Y Storage Files 


More than one out of every three banks 
already have adopted this new way of 
handling their storage filing work. 
LIBERTY Files keep the vault neat 
and in order always. Any paper or 
record can be found within a few 
seconds. Differently sized files care for 
differently sized papers or records— 
checks, letters, deposit slips and the 
like. The cost, to put and to keep the 
vault in order “the LIBERTY way,” 
is surprisingly small. The files last 
permanently. 


COLLAPSIBLE STORAGE FILES 
‘Supreme in Convenience and Economy’ 


Record storage vault of the 
MAREET STREET TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


forwarded promptly with full y Please address Department A, Bankers Box Co., Inc., t 


information as to sizes and prices. 


Rand McNally Building, Chicago, Iil. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY. INC. 


RAND MSNALLY BUILDING ma CHICAGO, ILL, 


CH 3-29 
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Forty-two 


BALTIMORE FEDERAL 


RESERVE BANK 


Uses 
point protection 


The Steelcrete En- 

tanglement—a struc- 

tural network of steel 

that adequately rein- 

forces the concrete 

wall at every point of 
attack 


In Building New Vault 


Thousands of strands of interlocked steel thoroughly embedded in concrete 
—this is the modern method of bank vault construction. It is the Steelcrete 
method—The 3 Point Protection—(1) proof against cutting flame— 
(2) drill and (3) explosives. 

None but 3 Point Protection would fully satisfy The New York Federal 
Reserve Bank and Federal Reserve Branches in other cities who have in- 
stalled Steelcrete Armored Vaults. And nothing less than Steelcrete 3 Point 
Protection would satisfy The Baltimore at 
Federal Reserve Bank who have just ca 
recently opened their new Steelcrete 
Vault and new building. 


You are invited to send for Certified 
Endorsements from Bankers who thor- 
oughly investigated various forms of 
vault construction before selecting the 
Steelcrete System. The facts will inter- 
est you—especially if you contemplate 
building a new vault in the near future. 


CONSOLIDATED 
EXPANDED 
METAL 

COMPANIES 
Steelcrele Building 
Wheeling, W.Vo. Bank Bank 

Parker, Thomas & Rice 
Branches: Atlanta Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Constructor : 
Pittsburgh Chicag New York Buffalo Geo. A. Fuller 


OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards . . . Industrial Mesh for Safety 
Guards and Partitions . . . Metal Lath . .. Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 
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Riding one day with a friend, Brummell 
encountered the Prince who ignored 
him but chatted for some time with his 
acquaintance. As the great man moved 
off, Brummel said in a loud voice to 
his companion: “Eh, who’s your fat 
friend?” 

Though at first Brummel gambled 
but little, he was soon bitten by the 
craze and eventually found himself in 
difficulties which compelled him to 
spend his remaining years abroad. Once 
having borrowed from a city banker, 
he complained to a friend that the 
merchant had had the face to ask for 
his £500 back. “And yet I have called 
the dog ‘Tom’ and let myself dine with 
him.” To such quaint views of honesty 
did gambling bring the bucks of the 
eighteenth century —their only virtue 
a belief thet a debt incurred at the 
tables was an honorable one to be 
paid. 

An encounter with another banker 
proved equally to Brummel’s advan- 
tage. George Harley Drummond, a 
partner in the famous banking house of 
Charing Cross, played once only in his 
whole life at White’s, but on that 
occasion he lost £20,000 to Brummel, 
the game being whist. For Drummond 
it was a tragic lapse as he resigned his 
partnership the next day. 

The spread of gambling among all 
classes and both sexes was for many 
years amazing. In addition to high 
class clubs such as “Crockford’s,” 
“hells” and ‘“‘slaughter-houses” where 
sharpers abounded sprang up in all 
directions, despite the efforts of the 
government’s and Bow Street runners 
to suppress them. Today, though 
card-playing as a means of gambling 
has become more or less a back number, 
its place has been taken by numerous 
other methods, requiring perhaps less 
intelligence, whereby those who 
imagine that the wooing of the goddess 
Fortune will some day result in their 
winning her favor, may go the way of 
their predecessors of the eighteenth 
century, who in by far the majority 
of cases ended their lives in a pauper’s 
or a suicide’s grave. 


The New A/C 


[F A sends paper to a bank, and A has 

no account at that particular bank, 
can the bank open an account in A’s 
name and credit the proceeds of the 
collection? 

“The bank may place the money in 
its vault as its own, and credit the 
customer with the amount, and thereby 
become his debtor, the same as in the 
case of an ordinary depositor, whether 
the customer keeps an account at the 
bank or not,”’ says the Illinois Supreme 
Court in arriving at an affirmative 
reply, in a case reported in 31 IIl. 
519.—M. L. H. 
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ECURITIES have a new importance in the business 
of banks—as secondary reserve, as collateral to 
secure loans and in meeting the investment demands 


of customers. Because of this, it has become more important 


for a bank to maintain a connection with an investment 
house that has contact with banks and an understanding 
of banking problems. An outstanding connection 
of such character will be available to banks through the 
uniting of the Continental National Company and the 
Bond Department of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany as the Continental Illinois Company. This company 


y 

h will have a capitalization of 20 million dollars and will be 
: affiliated with the Continental Illinois Bank and Trust 
e Company. With headquarters in Chicago and offices in New 

h York and eleven other cities, the united investment organ- 
: ization will engage in underwriting on an even larger scale 

a and provide a wider range of investment choice and counsel 
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For Your 
Trust Department 


A New, Complete 
Advertising Campaign 


EWSPAPER ads of any 
N size or number, ac- 
cording to your needs. 
Direct mail material on a 
new, effective and inex- 
pensive plan. Twelve 
pieces. Tied up with news- 
paper ads . . Enlargements 
of newspaper ads for lobby 
and window display .. A 
correlated, high quality 
campaign made to your 
order . . You can have all 
or any of the three parts. 
Wire or write now. 


MEYER BOTH 
BANK SERVICE 


MICHIGAN at TWENTIETH CHICAGO 


ARTHUR D. WELTON-—Counsel 


WAULT-TRUCK 


The“Hallowell” 


We made this truck for a large 
trust company, since when they have 
ordered two more as it was found to 
be such a labor saver. 

No more lifting, lugging and carry- 
ing—just slide the heavy safe deposit 
boxes, or whatever it is, off the smooth 
steel top and on to the table or vice 
versa. 

The “HALLOWELL,” rolls on ball 


bearing rubber tired wheels—easily, 
noiselessly. 


Write for Bulletin 402 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 
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FROM A BUSY DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


this publication first accepted an 

article from me, I have been 
making a practice of keeping one 
drawer of my desk for “‘ideas.”” They 
come in all sorts of ways—from the 
newspaper, from magazine articles, 
from callers, sometimes right “out of 
the blue” from nowhere. Every writer, 
even so desultory a one as I, knows the 
process, and the desperate 
anxiety one feels to get the 
thing down before it takes 
wings. Most of us have 
risen in the middle of the 
night to put on paper some 
bright thought before it gets 
lost. It is the only way. 

Of late the business at the 
desk has increased, and so 
have the ideas. The scribbled 
words on bits of paper, or 
clippings that go into that 
drawer, have increased in 
number, and—though I say 
it who should not —in prac- 
tical interest as well. It is no longer so 
easy as it was to follow them up with 
the needed research and co-ordination, 
and to fashion an article out of one of 
them. There are plenty of short 
pieces that never will do to work into 
an article at all. 

So here is the first dishing up of the 
sweepings and accumulations of the 
drawer of this busy desk —little bits 
of life, snatched on the run and dis- 
played in the limelight as exhibits of 
the warp and the woof of which this 
rapid and swift-changing life is made. 


GS ithisy the day when the editor of 


* * * 


How many bankers ever take down 
their old books and look through them? 
Try it some time, and see the wealth 
of historical information that they 
reveal. If your institution really goes 
back to the early days of your town or 
city, you will soon begin to notice 
names and indications of genuine 
interest. If you yourself have spent 
many years in the bank, the old books 
will tell you all sorts of things. You 
may see an undeveloped and boyish 
handwriting that you yourself contrib- 
uted to the records away back in the 
days when skirts were skirts and auto- 
mobiles a luxury. 

Back in England in the early years 
of the century, I remember taking 
from the mouldy shelves of an old 
vault some of the ponderous ledgers 
that had lain undisturbed for many a 
year. They bore dates of a century 
back and the handwriting was of a 
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beauty and excellence unknown today. 
Each page bore the customer’s name in 
large letters written exquisitely by 
some old craftsman of the pen and 
embellished by flourishes such as we 
see today only in presentation ad- 
dresses, and the name of each payee of 
each check was written at length with 
“To” or “By” appropriately before the 
entry. There was the whole history 
of the town somewhere in 
those old ledgers, if one had 
the time to ferret it out. 


* * * 


At a luncheon the speaker 
had been dealing with the 
value of sound and conserva- 
tive standards in_invest- 
ments and the need for care 
in keeping securities and 
valuables in safe deposit 
vaults. Some one arose when 
questions were invited and 
asked why it was that banks 
always seemed to find it 
necessary to chain the scissors in the 
coupon rooms. The reply was that not 
only were the scissors missing fre- 
quently, but that some _  coupon- 
c.ippers would take the electric light 
globes. 


* * * 


Banks have been asked to purchase 
almost every imaginable thing at one 
time or another by way of advertising 
novelties. A new one was the offer, in 
perfectly good faith, of a neat pocket 
kit for the first-aid treatment of 
rattlesnake _ bites. Suggested that 
bankers buy some of them and hand to 
people who have bought fraudulent 
stocks and come to _ consult the 
banker afterwards. 


* * * 


The economic research department 
of a Chicago bank makes a thought- 
provoking remark in a recent letter. 
It said that modern business was not 
as efficient as it was often given credit 
for being—or words to that effect. 
Writers dealing with business come 
into contact with the foremost examples 
of success in the business world and 
often give the impression that all 
business has made equal strides. Those 
who loan money know that the average 
business today is far behind the leaders. 
If all the concerns that borrow money 
from us became really efficient, we 
would not have any loans. 

Incidentally, how many banks are 
really efficient? How many bankers 
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TRY FLYING 


airplane under water 
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e IDICULOUS — absurd — silly — all these and many 

rt more similar adjectives can be applied to such a state- 

- ment. You could make more headway swimming under 

t water than could Lindbergh, Byrd, Chamberlin and Acosta 
with the highest powered airplanes ever developed. The 
reason — airplanes are designed to fly in the air, not to 
navigate under water. 

e 

e Diebold Bank Vault Doors are designed to keep out burglars. 

Ig It is just as impossible for the shrewdest burglars equipped 

- with all the help modern science can give them to burglar- 

7 ize a Diebold Bank Vault Door as it is to fly an airplane 

at under water. 

to Our Thermatic Locking Device is the only known method 

“ recognized by the Underwriters’ Laboratories and the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters as affording 
additional protection against the attack of the cutting 
torch. Proof — they have granted a special 10% insurance 

9 discount for this purpose. 

- 

or. Will your new Bank Vault Door be equipped with modern 

ot protection against the cutting torch? Our facilities make 

“4 possible the design and construction of vaults of any size. 

et. 

ne Write for complete details for your files. 

~ DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., CANTON, OHIO 

all Represented in leading cities in U. S. A. and Canada 
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For the Catholic Home 


All Catholics Prefer 


The Genuine 
Catholic 
Art Calendar 


Published by the Catholic Church Exten- 
sion Society of the United States of America 


The New and Improved 1930 
Calendars Are Now Ready 


The name of your bank im- 
printed on every month of our 
calendar will send your adver- 
tisement straight into the 
Catholic homes of your city. 


Catholics use this calendar every 
day of the year for it serves as 
a daily guide and reminder of 
their religious duties as well as 
giving date information. 


Free Distribution 
Our plans for distributing assure your 
etting this calendar into the homes of 


tholics and without any cost for 
distribution. 


Our religious art calendars are pub- 
lished in both Catholic and Protestant 
Editions. 


Write for free samples and 
booklet, ‘‘Strengthening Your 
Business”’ or use coupon below 


EXTENSION PRESS 


180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I11. 


Without obligation send me free 
samples and your booklet, ‘‘Strength- 
ening Your Business.” 


know their costs of doing business? We 
are still a good deal like the old- 
fashioned hotel that combined the 
meals and rooms and other services 
into one big expense account and then 
charged all the guests the same amount 
per day. Somehow they made a profit 
out of the whole, until better methods 
came along and they went out of 
business. 
* 


A bank having a small-loan depart- 
ment is getting some worth-while 
business by this simple plan: letters 
are sent to a selected list of business 
men, young executives and others who 
manifestly might be looking for a place 
where they could begin to be investors. 
The letters suggested that one of the 
best ways to save money was to buy a 
bond on installments and then meet 
the payments as they fell due, the 
obligation acting as a powerful induce- 
ment not to spend the amount that was 
to be saved. The method, of course, is 
to induce the customer to save enough 
in a savings account until he has-suffi- 
cient to pay 10 per cent of the bond’s 
price, and then to loan him the balance 
with the bond as security. Some of the 
men who were induced to enter this 
saving plan are buying their second 
and third bonds, or groups of bonds, 
and are learning to save their surplus 
instead of letting it be absorbed in 
increased living expenses. 


* * * 


A bank that has considerable money 
lent on cotton collateral is frequently 
called upon to release the warehouse 
receipts on “Trust Receipts” so that 
the cotton dealer can assemble ship- 
ments of uniform grade and quality 
for specialized requirements. Of course 
the bank is unprotected during the 
time the warehouse receipts are out. 
One officer caustically remarked that 
he was at least protected overnight. 
Of course the bank should not engage 
in such operations unless it is virtually 
willing to lend the amount to this 
customer on a single-name note. The 
cotton collateral, however, ties the loan 
up to the movement of the commodity 
but does not secure the loan. 


* * * 


Here is a banker who complains of 
the endless routine of his desk. Let 
him be thankful that he has only 
routine to worry about. A banker in a 
tight place longs for days when he has 
only routine to trouble him. In the 
last analysis, life consists largely of 
routine. 


* * * 


Check up on new customers and you 
will find that in nine cases out of ten 
they come because some customer has 
introduced them to your bank. Moral 
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is that the best way to get new business 
is to take good care of the business 
you now have. Advertising is powerful 
but it does not pay to advertise poor 
goods. If your bank is really giving 
service, proclaim it from the housetops. 
If not, get your service right first and 
advertise afterwards. 


* * * 


The late President Harding once 
said that the world owes much to 
bankers. A customer read it and said: 
‘“Yes, but why rub it in.” 


* * * 


The bank is in competition with a 
thousand other appeals for money. At 
the present day the ultimate consumer 
is all but overwhelmed with suggestions 
that he buy this and that and the other 
thing with his money. Suggestion 
subtly tickles his appetites, creates new 
wants, smooths the way for the satis- 
faction of desires hitherto dormant, 
and breaks down resistance. Credit 
is thrust at him and the way of the 
spender made easy. 

Bankers should consider thought- 
fully the implications of this new order 
of things. We have to persuade people 
to forego these impulses and to save. 
We have to suggest that thrift is still 
as necessary as ever and that life to- 
day is even more full of opportunities 
and emergencies than ever. There 
is perhaps no cut-and-dried method. 

But we dare not ignore that compe- 
tition. 

* * ~ 


Here is a banker who says he never 
keeps bonds more than a year. He 
takes new issues and has found over 
a period of years that usually they have 
finished the first year at a slight 
premium over the issue price. A critic 
of the plan points out that if we should 
be in a period of tightening money this 
might no longer apply, and that under 
those circumstances he would be wiser 
to take bonds with only a year or two 
to run. 

* * * 


Remember the shoe store that used 
to put a live pig in the window with 
the sign, “‘A pig does not need rubbers, 
but you do.” There was a time when 
this was considered smart advertising. 

Another advertiser of the same turn 
of mind put up a billboard to advertise 
an automobile, the feature of which 
was that the wheels actually turned 
and were outlined with lights at night. 
People looked at it, as they had looked 
at the pig in the window, and said 
“What a smart idea.” Only they 
could not remember what automobile 
was being advertised. 

Most good advertising authorities 
today advise against plans that merely 
attract attention. The device draws 
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PLUS SAFETY 


Every bank today is investing good sound funds in architecture 
and furniture. Why? Because they are trying to establish dignity, 
prestige and personality. May we suggest that GILBERT SAFETY 
BOND adds personality to your checks? It is different from the 
other safety papers and yet is supplying to banks a very unusual 
and exceptional degree of safety in their checks. GILBERT SAFETY 
BOND plus good printing or good lithography will give you a very 
handsome and dignified check. 


GILBERT PAPER CO., Menasha, Wis. 


WRITE TODAY for sample book showing various types of 
lithographed and printed checks on this new safety paper. 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


“ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES” 
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You Want 
Personal Service 
Advertisin 


General Depart- 
mental Development 
Consolidations 
Anniversaries 
New Building Openings 
Sate Deposit or Trust 
Department Business. 


building units or 
combinations. 


Write to- 


Crappick Service Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Adding Machine 
Ribbons 


that are— 


Well Made 


Of only the highest grade 
materials and under the 
most exacting require- 
ments. 


Durable 


Stand up under all the 
hard usage that you give 
them day after day. 


Satisfactory 


Register clear impres- 
sions that remain perma- 
nently neat and legible. 


May be ordered from the local 
Burroughs office or by 
writing to 


BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


attention at the expense of the thing 
advertised. 

In advertising such an intangible 
thing as banking service and in strug- 
gling with the difficult probiem of 
making dull advertisements interest- 
ing, bankers have a great temptation 
to descend to trick advertising. But 
it usually ends in making the bank 
ridiculous without making a favorable 
impression. 


* * 


Six little girls and one boy came into 
the bank with deposits to children’s 
accounts. A vice-president, who liked 
children, left his desk and went to 
greet them as they waited. He stooped 
down and greeted one of the little girls, 
asked her name and so forth, and 
after they got acquainted the damsel 
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explained thus: “Billy is the sheik and 
we are his harem.” 


American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company is to change its name to the 
shorter form, “Irving Trust Company.” 
In England twenty years ago there were 
a number of consolidations that resulted 
in long and clumsy titles through the 
natural desire of the consolidated 
institution to keep all the good will that 
attached to both names. Most of 
these have since been shortened. Our 
banks that are now doing the same will 
probably shorten theirs in a few years. 


* * * 


Peter Pencecounter, the teller, says 
that money talks, but usually it only 
says “good-bye.” 


ofn London’s Financial News 
_ By Frank Plachy, Jr. 


HILE British bankers and stu- 

dents of monetary and economic 
affairs have watched American banking 
and business conditions closely ever 
since the end of the war, it is a safe 
statement that their attention was 
never so concentrated on America as 
in the summer of 1928. The amount of 
comment on American trends and 
possibilities, particularly regarding 
gold shipments to other countries, now 
exceeds that of any previous time. 
The daily press, the weeklies, and the 
serious monthlies all devote an extra- 
ordinary amount of attention and 
study to affairs across the Atlantic. 

If any one word had to be chosen to 
describe the predominant attitude 
shown in these many articles, it would 
probably be “‘puzzlement.’’ The best 
judges of economic affairs seem to be 
frankly nonplussed when they attempt 
to analyze what is going on, and what 
is likely to happen, in the United 
States. America is such a new giant 
in the world of international finance, 
and is using its power and resources in 
such new and unmapped ways, that 
the old sign posts are not of much value 
in attempting to estimate cause, prob- 
ability and effect. 

It is doubtful if there is a single 
economic writer in Europe who did not 
predict, with the utmost assurance and 
definiteness, that American prosperity 
would come to an end before the be- 
ginning of 1926. When that year 
rolled on with growing production, 
increased savings available for invest- 
ment at home and abroad, and with a 
growing feeling of economic security 
on the part of Americans, these 
Jeremiahs moved their date a year 
forward, but their confidence that they 
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would ultimately be proved correct 
was not weakened. 

Today they don’t know what to 
think and the remarkable differences 
in their published views show them to 
be all at sea. It seems to be the present 
volume of gold exports from the United 
States that causes these writers so 
much difficulty. According to their 
orthodox views of monetary affairs, a 
period of huge gold shipments ac- 
companied by a constantly expanding 
volume of credit is an economic im- 
possibility, but America doesn’t seem 
to know that this can’t be done and 
accordingly goes ahead and does it. 

In London it is the strength of the 
pound sterling in terms of dollars that 
surprises everyone. It was known that 
American exports to Britain were 
being financed with American money 
instead of British money as in the past, 
but this was a situation which would 
ultimately have to be rectified and it 
was assumed that the pound would 
decline when the payments were finally 
made. Again it was assumed that if 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
raised its rate to 4% per cent, the 
London rate, large American balances 
would be brought home to New York. 
The rates, at this writing, are the same, 
and there is even a threat that New 
York may again raise its rate, but the 
value of sterling remains unchanged. 

The answer seems to be that America 
keeps on making foreign loans and 
many of these loans are transferred 
abroad in sterling, causing a demand 
for pounds in New York that keeps 
their value at a high point. 

These points, and many others, con- 
tribute to the confusion abroad regard- 
ing American affairs. The truth is 
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1928 VALUE OF MAN U FACTURED 
PRODUCTS OVER $3,500,000,000 


1928 COST OF MATERIAL PURCHASED 
BY INDUSTRY $2,000,000,000 


1929 FACTORY PAYROLL WILL 
EXCEED $600,000,000 


A super-central location with 
regard to both raw materials 
and markets . . . unusual 
transportation facilities .. . 
and favorable labor conditions 

. these are the reasons 
for Detroit’s past accomplish- 
mentsand the foundation upon 
which is based its assurance 
of future greatness. These 
features have resulted in the 
past in a wide diversification 
of industry and a healthy 
growth for the individual 


firmsin this area. This forward 
trend is still present today and 
gives every indication of con- 
tinuing into the future, bring- 
ing an influx of leaders in new 
fi:lds whose growth will be 
reflected in the growth of the 
whole territory. 


Our experience and intimate 
contact with Detroit's growth 
have equipped us to serve man- 
ufacturers or bankers who are 
interested in the Detroit area. 
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STAPLING PLIERS 


U.8.and FOREION PATENTS 


fulfill perfectly the two great re- 
quirements of a stapling machine. 


They positively never clog in 
actual use. And if misused, and 
they become jammed, it is merely 
necessary to depress for an instant 
the Ejector Bar (lying between the 
handles) and all jammed staples 
tumble out quick as a wink. 


The easily-operated Neva-Clog 
can be used for hours at a time by 
boy or girl, man or woman, with- 
out undue fatigue. 


A Neva-Clog has so few parts to 
get out of order, and those few 
parts are so well made, that the 
manufacturer has no hesitation in 
agreeing to repair or replace any 
Neva-Clog free of charge, for three 
years from date of purchase. 


And so sure is the manufacturer 
it will live up to every claim made 
for it, that if your stationer cannot 
supply you, a sample stapler to- 
gether with a box of Neva-Clog 
staples will be sent you on approval 
for fifteen days. Rid yourself at 
last of stapling troubles by phon- 


ing your stationer or using the 
coupon below. 


Neva-Clog Products, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. B-3-29 


Enclosed find check for $6.00 for which please 
send us one Neva-Clog Stapling Plier and box of | 
staples. If not satisfactory, it is understood we may | 
return them within fifteen days and you will refund | 
purchase price. 


Name 


Street... 


etationer’s mauve 


859. 


that as yet Europe has only the 
dimmest conception of the immensity 
of America. The figures which reach 
the other side of the Atlantic about 
American production are stated in such 
fabulous terms that they are prac- 
tically beyond the conception of a 
European to whom his own small 
country has always been a world in 
itself. For example, when it is stated 
that “‘American motor car production 
in 1928 may reach 5,000,000 vehicles,” 
or that “brokers’ loans on May 29 
totalled $4,469,466,000,”" or that 
value of American farm lands and 
buildings in 1925 was $49,467,000,000,” 
and so on, it is just the same to the 
average European as telling him the 
number of miles from the earth to the 
farthest planet. 

But the leaders are all agreed that 
whatever happens in America in the 
future will be of the most vital interest 
to Europe. America’s decision not to 
mix in Europe’s politics does not alter 
the fact that whatever it does effects 
the economic map of the world. What- 
ever may have been their fears or their 
hopes in the past, the best European 
observers, particularly the British, 
agree that the management of Ameri- 
can monetary policy has been tre- 
mendously successful. They further 
agree that in America’s success and 
prosperity they have benefited. In 
short, it has begun to dawn on Europe 
that America has grown up, and that 
henceforth the world’s biggest economic 
factor intends to play the leading part 
on the world’s economic stage. 


Midland Bank is the World’s Largest 


Most banking people are aware 
that 
concentrated in the hands of a few 
strong institutions having many 
branches, the bulk of the business being 
in the hands of five institutions com- 
monly known to residents of the 
British Isles as the “Big Five.” Of 
these the Midland Bank, with 2,430 
branches in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, is the largest and is by a con- 
siderable margin the largest commercial 
banking institution in the world. 

The balance sheet issued by the 


| Midland, of which Reginald McKenna, 


formerly Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is chairman, shows its deposits at the 
highest point over reached, £382,752,- 
The total assets of this great 
bank, together with its affiliated insti- 
tutions, amount to £530,000,000, or to 
roughly $2,570,000,000. 

Because of the different way of doing 
business and the very different form in 
which bank statements are issued’ in 
Britain and in the United States, it is 
difficult to make comparisons between 
institutions in the two countries. It is 
a fact, however, that at the present 
rate of growth there is at least one 
American bank that reasonably soon 
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may be within hailing distance of the 
Midland’s great figures. Most of the 
English bank statements issued re- 
cently show large falls in the amount of 
investments owned and corresponding 
increases in the figures for bills dis- 
counted and loans to _ customers. 
This is apparently evidence that busi- 
ness interests are borrowing heavily in 
anticipation of increased industria) 
turnover and of enlarged business 
generally. 


London and Continental Banks 
Defrauded of £100,000 


In view of the care which is exercised 
by both British and Continental 
bankers to protect themselves against 
fraud, it is remarkable that a smooth 
rascal has recently been able to defraud 
them of more than £100,000. Most of 
the loss, it is believed, will fall on banks 
on the Continent rather than in 
England, although there have also been 
large losses in London. 

European banks do not seem, on the 
whole, to have been as successful in 
preventing swindlers from perpetrating 
frauds as have the American banks. 
The latest losses have been caused 
through forged letters of credit, for- 
geries that were so cleverly done and 
so boldly carried out that they might 
have continued had it not been for the 
caution of a London bank manager. 
To some extent the European dislike 
of checks, and the practice of carrying 
very large amounts in currency, es- 
pecially on the Continent, lends itself 
to the swindler, because bankers are 
not as a rule surprised when customers 
refuse drafts or checks and insist on 
having currency. 

In this case, everything appeared to 
be in order. Authorization to pay was 
waiting at the bank when the swindler 
called, but when he asked for £10,000 
in cash, the manager decided he ought 
to have further confirmation of the 
letter of credit from his Head Office. 
The swindler agreed ‘to wait, but 
hurried away and is believed to have 
left England at once. It was only his 
flight which led to the discovery of the 
forgeries. Scotland Yard and _ the 
Continental police forces are now scour- 
ing Europe in an effort to find him. 


Romance of the Royal Bank of Scotland 


Every great bank has a _ history 
which, if it could be fully told, would 
rival the tales of the greatest novelists. 
The past three or four years have been 
especially fruitful in producing such 
histories and they are rapidly evolving 
a separate department in literary clas- 
sification for such works. Now comes 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, on the 
occasion of the celebration of its two- 
hundredth anniversary, and adds a 
history which is fully the equal of any 
that are likely to appear. 

While there is often much haziness 
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about the early history of banks and 
institutions as old as the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, it is a remarkable fact that 
a carefully written record of every 
directors’ meeting, every important 
transaction, and every incident of note 
connected with the Royal is in exist- 
ence. The editor of the present his- 
tory, Neil Munro, LL.D., was faced 
with the prodigious task of studying 
this mass of material, but the result 
has well justified his labors. 

The founding of the Royal Bank, 
which is today Scotland’s foremost 
financial institution, is intimately as- 
sociated with the union of England and 
Scotland, but the transactions which, 
through a strange series of events, 
brought about its organization, go back 
into the previous century. In 1698 
there was a vast scheme called the 
Darien enterprise, the purpose of which 
was to found a Scottish trading colony 
in Panama. This was the age of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the great 
East India Company, and the Scots 
thought they might as well participate 
in the great profits which were con- 
fidently expected. 

The enterprise was fathered by 
William Paterson, who was one of the 
founders of the Bank of England. 
Three ships sailed from Leith on July 
26, 1698, to found the base from which 
trading was to be carried on. The 
whole affair was a colossal failure and 
caused Scottish capitalists, large and 
small, a loss of £220,000. In view of 
the high purchasing power of money in 
Scotland in those days, it is calculated 
that the loss was equivalent to 
£25,000,000 today. Such a catastrophe 
at that time was a dreadful shock. 

So great was the distress caused by 
this failure that the last Act passed by 
the Scots Parliament before the union 
with England, directed that £232,884 
5s. 034d. should be paid to the Darien 
subscribers. The Treaty of Union 
with England agreed that the money 
should be paid by England. It was 
first deposited in the Bank of England, 
but later taken to Edinburgh. The 
manner of transporting the money is of 
interest, showing as it does how difficult 
transfers of specie were in the early 
days. 

At first only £100,000 was spent in 
specie, the balance being in notes. An 
official of the Bank of England, Thomas 
Whitehall, was sent with the money. 
The transfer was made from London 
in twelve wagons, each drawn by six 
horses, and with thirty troopers for 
escort. It required four weeks to 
make the journey. In view of the 
passion for secrecy which has always 
existed at the Bank of England, many 
English writers have commented rather 
gleefully that for once at least secrecy 
was impossible. 

The Scots, however, had little use 
for the Bank of England notes. As the 
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An 
And Shut 


Proposition for Modern Banks 


Banks that install the Yeo Rotary Night Depository can’t 
Jose. For, in overtime work alone, the Yeo Rotary saves 
its own cost in six months. It increases deposits because 
of its convenience to late depositors; and it prevents loss 
because it is 100% safe ! 


Upkeep? There is none! The solid cast 
bronze cylinder, mounted on roller bearings, 
has few moving parts and cannot get out of 
order. There are no projections tocatch, break, 
bend or let dampness enter. 600 installed. 


MAIL COUPON FOR | 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Bank Vault 
Inspection Co. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


5 South 18th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


YEO—THE ORIGINAL notary [i 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. 
5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Check square for information desired) 


[-] Please send me complete information re- 
garding the Yeo Rotary Night Depository. 


Cl tn quote on installation from attached 
plans. 


| Address . 


City & State 


Good Accounting and 
Good Receipting are 
the Keynotes of Our 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 
SYSTEM 


For fifteen years we have led in the development 
of efficient methods to this end. We offer the re- 
sults of this experience to our many old customers 
and friends for the coming season, with the assur- 
ance that we are absolutely independent of and in 
no manner connected with any other concern or 
the combination recently organized under a name 
similar to ours. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


THE BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION 


19 and 21 Warren Street, NEW YORK CITY 


(We will prosecute to the utmost any unlawful infringements of our name or rights) 
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CHIPPEWA TRUST COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Cy 


CHICAGO 


FLOOR PLAN OF ABOVE BUILDING 


FEXCeSsive overhead expense may often be over- 
come by incorporating a number of shops and 
a floor of offices in the bank building. Such an 
arrangement not only produces a substantial 
income, but also affords a ready means of expan- 
sion in later years. 


In addition to the four shops on the first floor of 
the Chippewa Trust Company building, which was 
designed and built by the St. Louis Bank Building 
& Equipment Co., there are eleven offices provided 
on the second floor. The banking quarters extend 
the full height of the building, securing unob- 
structed light through twelve ceiling skylights 
and side windows. 


Your copy of our booklet will be sent on requests 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks 6xclusively 
SAINT LOUIS + 


MEMPHIS 
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author of the Royal Bank history says, 
their preference was for “money that 
really talks instead of merely rustling.” 
Accordingly, more gold had to be sent, 
and the first trip was repeated. 

There was much dissatisfaction with 
the way the Darien losers were treated 
and an organization was formed in 
Edinburgh, called the Scottish Equiv- 
alent Society, to protect their interests. 
The word “equivalent’’ arose through 
the naming of certain compensation 
funds in the payment by England. 
Within a few years the directors of this 
society decided to extend their opera- 
tions into the general banking business, 
and the Royal Bank was thus started 
in 1727 with a capital of £111,000, all 
of which was subscribed in the form of 
stock in the Equivalent Society. 

The Bank of Scotland had been in 
existence for twenty-two years, and 
competition between the two was 
strenuous. Each would collect the 
other’s notes and then try to force a 
crisis by presenting them and demand- 
ing payment at unexpected times. 
Within a year the Royal had van- 
quished the older bank and has held 
the field ever since. 

It was in this same year that the 
Royal Bank initiated the custom which 
is now common to British banks 
throughout the world, and which is 
perhaps the point in which British 
practice differs most widely from 
American banking ideas. This was the 
system of the “cash credit,” the un- 
secured overdraft backed by the guar- 
antee of two or three responsible 
friends of the borrower. It was to the 
inauguration of this system, according 
to another great Scotsman, Dunning 
Macleod, that “the marvellous progress 
and prosperity of Scotland are mainly 
due.” 

From its earliest days the Royal 
Bank had to face panics, wars, in- 
surrections and other crises. Nothing, 
apparently, ever distracted its officials 
from their duty or ever seriously 
endangered its depositors. Its long 
and honorable record is a_ striking 
tribute to the firmness and uprightness 
of the Scotch character. 


A Curious Legal Dilemma Regarding 
Russian Gold 


When Russian gold is mentioned in 
England it has a political and sinister 
sound, because it is known that the 
present Russian regime has spent large 
sums trying to foment strikes and in- 
dustrial difficulties in Great Britain. 
There is, however, a different sort of 
Russian gold both in London and 
Paris, and its legal position is one of 
baffling complexity. 

At the time of the Russian Revolu- 
tion one-of the old Russian banks had 
£800,000 on deposit with a leading 
London banking institution. As soon 
as the Bolshevists had seized power 
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they nationalized the banks in Russia 
and confiscated everything they could 
lay hands on. They also attempted to 
obtain possession of assets of the banks 
outside of Russia, but the House of 
Lords decided in 1924 that so far as 
Britain is concerned, these nationaliza- 
tion decrees had no validity. 

The question then arose as to whom 
the deposit in London belonged. It is 
obvious that the bank will never turn 
it over to the Communist representa- 
tives, nor will the British Government 
take any hand in ordering such a dis- 
posal of the money. The old directors 
of the Russian bank have tried to 
obtain the funds, but the lawyers for 
the British bank hold that as the 
period has long since elapsed for which 
the directors were elected, and as it is 
physically impossible to call a stock- 
holders’ meeting to re-elect either them 
or a new set of directors, the entire 
problem remains virtually suspended 
in air. 

The English lawyers agree that the 
gold belongs to some group of persons 
in Russia, but the contention of the old 
directors that their powers have auto- 
matically continued seems clearly un- 
tenable in British law. So far as the 
old Russian law is concerned there is a 
total absence of any statute which 
would cover such an unexpected situ- 
ation. The upshot of the whole 
matter is that while the British bank 
would be glad to turn the funds over 
to their rightful owners, the legal 
machinery which would allow it to do 
so and still protect itself against later 
claims that might be brought, is 
lacking. 

In France the view taken of a 
similar situation is somewhat different. 
It is agreed that although the French 
have provisionally recognized the 
Soviet regime, the nationalization de- 
crees have no standing in France. 


Although the matter seems not to have 
been adjudicated as yet, the best 
French commercial lawyers believe that 
the old directors retain their authority 
pending the calling of a stockholders’ 
meeting at some future time. 

It will be recalled that a somewhat 
similar situation regarding Russian 
credits existed in New York for a few 
years after the Revolution in Russia. 
There was a credit of approximately 
$100,000,000 in New York under the 
control of the Russian Ambassador. 
As the United States never recognized 
the Soviets, he continued as the nomi- 
nal representative of Russia and the 
New York funds were used, as long as 
they lasted, to pay interest on the 
bonds which Russia had placed in the 
United States. 

The present situation in regard to 
the Russian deposit in England was 
paralleled after the French Revolution. 


Many French aristocrats and wealthy 


people, having foreseen the likelihood 
of trouble in France, transferred large 
sums of money and quantities of 
jewels and gold and silver plate to 
London. Many of these people lost 
their lives in France. When French life 
again became normal, no claims were 
made on these deposits. The situation 
remained dormant for many years, as 
the present one threatens to do, and 
then the unclaimed balances became 
the property of the nation and were 
used to build the present Law Courts 
which are familiar to every visitor to 
London. 


“MY Fresh Young Nephew,” com- 

plained Old Man Wayback, “‘has 
found things running so badly against 
him in the stock market lately that if 
his favorite corporation were to an- 
nounce that it was about to cut a melon 
it would turn out to be a citron.” 
—C. C. Bradner, in Detroit Free Press. 


Plain Talk About Foreign Trade 


(Continued from page 13) 


industrially and financially. Mexico, 
Central and Southern America, the 
“countless millions” of the Orient are 
wide awake, and the European countries, 
in many instances, are making steady 
recovery from the war. We have 
perhaps gone farther and faster than 
our neighbors, but their feet are on the 
trail of industrial expansion and if we 
are to hold the export markets, we 
must progress constantly. Prosperity 
in the next twenty-five years lies ahead 
of us in greater measure than we have 
ever dreamed, and much of it will be in 
foreign commerce. 

For the young banker who seeks to 
specialize, the foreign department has 
many interesting possibilities. This 
phase of banking calls for a high grade 


of intelligence and endless patience. 
There is always something new, some 
fresh problem to be solved. Banking 
profits in the future will depend in 
greater measure than those of the past, 
on foreign transactions, and there must 
be people trained to handle them. 
Some of the old monopolies have 
broken down. International commerce 
is hailed by some as a necessary evil, 
by others the source of all of our 
prosperity. It depends on which side 
of the fence you are on. In its broader 
aspects, trade will be the savior 
of international relations. Through 
commerce, a better understanding is 
created and with that understanding 
comes the desire for peace and amicable 
relations. 
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—the time of your ex- 
ecutives — (anyone who 
dictates) about an hour 


a day, each, for the av- 
erage dictator. 


—the time of your ste- 
nographers — about two 
hours a day, each. 


— the time of your cus- 
tomers by prompt re- 
plies to correspondence. 


— when you 


“Say it to the Ediphone” 


Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone,” your City, 
and ask for the book “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 
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—" A.D.T. Phonetalarm 


This shows how the sensitive 
sound detector is installed on 
the ceiling of the vault. It is 
equally suitable for new or 
existing vaults. 


to safeguard your vault 


Hi 


A simple installation of A. D. T. Phonetalarm 
will give sure vault protection at all times. 
Small, sensitive sound detectors, installed on 
the ceiling of the vault, are actuated by any 
noises originating within or on the surface of 
the vault. An immediate alarm is sounded 
by the A. D. T. Vault alarm, installed on the 
outside of the bank. 


A. D. T. Phonetalarm is an Underwriters 
Approved Grade “A” System. It is fur- 
nished for local operation or may be operated 
through one of 115 A. D. T. Central Offices 
located throughout the country. 


Ask for descriptive bulletin 


Controlled Companies of 


Telegraph Co. 
183 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 


3223 


American District 


BOOK VALUE. 


LepGer CARDS 


SECURITY REGISTER 


GIVES COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL SECURITIES 
OWNED BY THE BANK AT PAR, MARKET AND 


TO WHOM SHALL WE ADDRESS YOUR SAMPLE 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE 


Depositors STATEMENTS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LEDGER SHEETS 
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Adapting the Service 
Charge 


(Continued from page 38) 


persisted in drawing their accounts 
down below $100. Instead of stating 
that a charge would be made, the third 
paragraph of the letter read as follows: 
“When the average balance falls below 
$100 a charge must be made to help 
defray the charges incurred through 
carrying the account. The average 
balance on your account has been 
below $100 and we would appreciate 
your building it up as we do not wish 
to make a charge.” 

The bank made no charge until 
February when the January statements 
went out. In the meantime, the bank’s 
position had been explained to those 
who had been asked to come in, and, 
also, to some who received the letter 
and wanted to have the matter ex- 
plained to them in person. 

“In all my talking with customers, I 
always put all the emphasis on the 
value fo them of a continuous balance 
of more than $100. Only when asked 
outright would I explain the service 
charge and what it paid for,” said 
Mr. Roe. 

By the time the bank put the charge 
into effect the number of objectors was 
small. One man approached Mr. Roe, 
apparently in a violent temper and 
demanded to know, “What the h— — 
does this charge mean?” 

Mr. Roe, realizing that only figures 
would convince his visitor, sent for 
the man’s ledger sheet and savings 
account card. He turned to an adding 
machine and ran off the average 
balance. Turning to the customer, he 
showed him the figure. ‘““That is the 
average amount of money you’ve had 
on deposit here for the last three 
months. Howmuch money do you think 
we could make on that sum ina year?” 

“None,” the man answered. 

“How many checks do you average 
per month?” asked Mr. Roe. 

“That’s enough,”’ answered the cus- 
tomer, now quite calmed down. “You 
should have started this charge before.” 

Not one account in any other depart- 
ment was lost because of the manner in 
which the bank installed the service 
charge. During January and February 
when the charge went into effect, 280 
checking accounts were closed, but the 
net loss in checking accounts was only 
155. The final balance of all of the 
accounts closed totaled $11,000. Since 
then the number of accounts closed 
per month has run at the normal rate. 

To sum up, the United Bank proved 
by its carefully thought out and well 
executed plan, that it pays to make 
exceptions of persons who deserve that 
consideration; that installing the service 
charge is a selling job; and that the 
results from such tactics are worth the 
effort. 
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Bankers Behind Farm 
Management 


(Continued from page 24) 


illustrated by an instance that occurred 
not long ago. A well located block of 
grazing land fell to our lot. No one 
could be found who was willing to pay 
rent for it, and adjoining farmers and 
ranchers had enjoyed its free use for 
several years. 

“When our supervisor was given 
charge of this tract, he put his family 
in his car and drove to the tract. There 
he pitched his tent on one of the high 
spots near the main road where it was 
plainly visible. Several travelers 
stopped to inquire what he was doing 
there. He answered that he was 
merely camping there for a time, to see 
that no one ran cattle on our land. 
Three days later he had all the land 
under definite lease, the money in his 
pocket, and was ready to break camp 
and return to his regular work. 

“That instance, in part, illustrates 
the difference between group manage- 
ment and local management. We find 
that the usual farm mortgage staff is 
almost useless, in our experience of 
bringing back foreclosed farms through 
proper management. The average 
country correspondent is equally lack- 
ing —in the perseverance, firmness and 
tact required to rehabilitate a farm 
that has been exploited beyond its 
limit, while facing the last desperate 
effort that a man will make to save 
himself. A different temperament is 
required to be a good farm manager. 


“WE have found, from experience, 
that the plan of managing and 
supervising one’s own farms is the only 
practical solution of the situation 
caused by distressed farm accumula- 
tion. I think I foresee the day when 
tenants will be offering a bonus to get 
into group farming organizations —and 
in the not distant future. When that 
day comes, tenants will cheerfully pay 
$50 to $100 as an initial charge, in 
addition to crop rentals. 

“Farm relief? Why, scientific man- 
agement, in my judgment, is the best 
farm relief in the world. Do you 
realize that there are about 6,500,000 
farms in the United States, and that 
from 5 to 10 per cent of these farms are 
unsuccessful, their owners failures from 
incompetency in one form or another? 
These half million misfits make a noise 
loud enough to drown completely the 
chuckles of the 6,000,000 successful 
farmers who are good managers. 

“Some day the rewards of farming — 
scientific farming — will be better under- 
stood. Consider these facts: 

_ “The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics recently released a report 
showing that the 1912-14 labor time 
of seven hours for producing a ton of 
pig iron had been reduced to three hours 


Seal your Mail 
... the NEW Way 
. the BETTER Way 


HE new STANDARD JUNIOR 
Seater is obviously far 
better and faster than any 
sponge or porcelain roller, 


but in the long run it is cheaper. 
Rollers break—a sponge may 


last a year—and when the fifty- 
cent pieces are added together 


they would more than pay fora 
Standard Junior. 


This sealer feeds just enough 
moisture to the gummed flap 


and allows no excess water to 
wet the contents or spoil the 
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Sanitary § | Jw | Jr 
Neat Work | Yu | 
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appearance of the envelope. It is 
rapid and efficient, convenient to 
use and good for a lifetime. 


Seals all shapes, styles and size of envelopes. 
Nothing to wear out. Portable— yet stays 
“put”. Noadjustments, cleaning or replacements. 


MAILING MACHINES Co. 


Also various hand and motor driven envelope sealers—postal permit machines 


The new STANDARD 
Stamp  AFFIXER 
affixes stamps 5 
times faster than 
by hand, neatly 
and securely. Many 
improvements in 
this new model. 


SranparD Martinc Co., 
1935 Boulevard, Everett, Mass. 


Without any obligation, please send me your 
booklet. Our average mailis ..... pieces daily. 


and twenty-three minutes in 1926. 
This increase is due in large part to the 
closing down of many inefficient plants 
—owing to keen competition and the 
substitution of machinery. 

“The improved type of power-drawn 
machinery has produced a fine corn 
crop at the Iowa State College, with 
3.83 hours of man-labor per acre, as 
compared with 40 hours of man-labor 
per acre with the old style two-horse 
machinery. In other words, on a 40 
cents per hour wage basis, the reduc- 
tion of $14.40 per acre in the cost of 
producing corn is available to the 
progressive farmer of today. 

“‘Late statistics show an average full- 
time earning of $21 per week in 1928, 
or a gross yearly income of $1,092 for 


58,000 sawmill employees; and an 
average gross yearly income of 
$1,592.62 in the boot and shoe in- 
dustry. 

“Using the December 15, 1928, farm 
income report of $460,361,490, and 
dividing this among Nebraska’s 127,734 
farms, good, bad and indifferent, each 
yielded $3,640. This is a gross figure, 
but not the total gross, as it does not 
include the products grown and con- 
sumed on the farm. 

“Agriculture is coming into its own 
in due time—and it will, I believe, 
yield an increasing satisfaction for the 
properly managed farming enterprise. 
To that success I am confident that 
intelligent group farming will con- 
tribute in very large degree.” 
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York Protection for One of the 


Fp meng by Alexander Hamilton in 1784, the Bank of New York and 


building, which has just been completed. 


A feature of the main vault is the large number of lockers especially 
designed to take care of the bank's extensive Trust business. The heavy 
reenforced concrete walls are lined with several layers of steel, designed 


s Oldest Banks 


ork City, is now occupying its handsome 


attack. The doors havea net solid thickness 
of 20 inches and are made extra safe with a 
substantial layer of York's special torch- 
resisting metal, Infusite. 

York vault equipment is adapted to the 
largest banks—or the smallest. All the 
engineering experience and skill of the 
world’s largest vault manufacturer are 
available toany bank, architect or engineer. 
Write or telephone to our nearest branch 
for complete information. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CoO. 
York, Pennsylvania 


Skyscraper home of the Bank of New 
Yorkand Trust Company, New YorkCity. 
- | Benjamin W. Morris, New York City, 
ie Architect; Marc Eidlitz & Son, New 
Jo. York City, Contractors. One of their York 
vaultsis shown beiow. 


The “Easy Snap” Collapsible Storage File 


thousand offices in 


In use in more than twenty 


A Favorite With Bankers 
for Filing— 
EVERY BANKING PAPER 


Samples on request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


California distributor : 
Bankers Printing Co., San Francisco 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


New Brighton, 30 Church Street, 
Pa. New York City 


the U. S. A. 
Just drop the lid, it 
snaps shut—a slight 
lift, it’s open. 
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The Process of Re- 

vitalizing 
(Continued from page 36) 
president of the Upson Company, were 
added to the board. By these addi- 
tions the board now contains repre- 
sentation of most of the important 
industries of the vicinity, making it 
the dominating industrial bank of the 
city. 

We come to the second point. Cer- 
tain loans were known to be bad. After 
reorganization, the entire list was gone 
over carefully and all those that were 
known to be at all doubtful were 
checked off —written off. This was a 
rather bitter pill to swallow at the 
time. It would have been much easier, 
at the time, to give the value of some 
loans the benefit of the doubt and 
count them as “‘good”’ but, in the end, 
this method would have been more 
disagreeable and disquieting. All pos- 
sible losses were assumed in the be- 
ginning of the reorganization. The 
slate was wiped clean. The manage- 
ment knew the worst from the start. 
As a matter of fact, some of these 
assumed losses turned out to be good. 
But there were, naturally, some un- 
expected losses which tended to offset 
the bad ones turned good. The net 
result of this method was practically 
to eliminate jolts from big or unex- 
pected losses after the new manage- 
ment actually got under way. 


IN the matter of delegating author- 

ity, Mr. Johnson had no idea of as- 
suming all of the burden of direction. 
It was not his way. Besides, he con- 
siders that a bank with more than 
$5,000,000 in deposits, as was the case 
when he took charge, is too big for one 
man to handle alone. He remodeled 
enough of the main floor to allow for 
three desks besides his own in an open 
space immediately to the right of the 
entrance. He shared authority and 
responsibility liberally with the men 
whom he believed capable of exercising 
it satisfactorily. Moreover, these men, 
as well as the remainder of the bank 
staff, were all of the former regime — 
and that staff still continues to function 
smoothly today. There were no dis- 
ruptions of personnel when he came 
in as president. In most instances, 
changes were of a nature highly agree- 
able to the staff, wherefore the new 
president won their loyalty, practically 
from the beginning. 

As every banker knows, when a 
financial institution is under even the 
slightest suspicion, gossip travels fast 
and enlarges as it goes, like the pro- 
verbial snowball. The Lockport Ex- 
change Trust was no exception. For 
months there were rumors of impend- 
ing runs but they were forestalled, 
actual facts instead of maintaining the 
largely, by giving the public the 
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customary ‘dignified silence’ and 
allowing the public to think what it 
pleased —the negation that fans the 
flames of gossip. Anything regarding 
the bank at the critical period was 
news and advantage was taken of 
this fact to give out fair and accurate 
statements as the need arose concern- 
ing progress of the reorganization. 

In the interests of economy to the 
bank, service to the bank’s customers 
and greater accuracy, new methods 
and new devices superseded the 
outworn —not all at once, but rather 
as the needs of growth demanded. Mr. 
Johnson is constantly on the alert in 
his general supervision of the routine 
work of the bank to find ways in which 
the time and effort may be cut down; 
for when that is done, he believes, 
service is invariably improved. 


The Dignity of the 
Profession 


(Continued from page 25) 


receive the same kindly indulgence — 
as those of his fellow Rotarians (et al) 
of flightier occupations. 

But all that is beside the point, 
which is that a banker may do any- 
thing to a customer but laugh at him! 
A physician may laugh at a patient and 
send him away feeling that God’s in 
his Heaven and all that sort of thing; a 
lawyer’s laugh is also a reassuring 
thing. Even a cat, I understand, can 
laugh —although I have never caught 
one laughing at me, and am not sure 
that I would be inclined to put up with 
it, if I did. Buta banker? No! Mind 
you, he may laugh with his customer. 
But not athim. Such would inevitably 
be described by the customer as a 
dirty laugh. 

But the whole idea of levity is best 
kept submerged. One expects gravity 
and dignity from one’s banker just as 
one does from one’s undertaker, mor- 
tician. 

I sometimes think that there are 
many points in common _ between 
bankers and undertakers. For instance, 
both have more enemies than friends. 
I shall not attempt to deal at length 
with the predicament of the under- 
takers, but bankers inevitably refuse 
more loans than they grant —that is, 
if they’re any good —and I have yet to 
find a recipe for keeping a friend after 
you have refused him a loan. 

Of course you will say that a banker 
should choose his friends well outside 
his business circle. Quite! I entirely 
agree. In fact I would go so far as to 
say that it would not be a bad idea for 
a New York banker, for example, to 
draw his friendship line at the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Both—to resume the simile —are 
well advised to wear conservative 


I, you were asked 


to give the outstandin g 
reason for this bank's repu- 


tation in business circles, | 
what would be your 
answer?!” 


— asked of a customer. 


ce 


SHOULD say direct 
dealing. J have had occasion 
to come here many times 
on fairly big business. 
There seemed to be no red 
tape, no hesitation—just 
sound business judgment 
given quickly and pleas- 
antly. I guess that’s what 
impresses me—an enor- 
mous amount of business 
handled simply, easily, 
directly.” 
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Send for full information to your nearest 
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For the convenient and economical storage of old records of every kind 
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clothing and generally to avoid the 
appearance of evil. Come to think of 
it though, I believe the banker scores a 
point here. I have sometimes —not 
often, but sometimes —seen a banker 
on a tear, but human imagination 
totters at the thought of an Aphro- 
disiacal, Terpsichorean undertaker. 

Time was when the banker was 
ipso facto Church Treasurer. Or at 
the very least he took up the collec- 
tion. These jobs were looked upon as 
his special perquisites. Nowadays it is, 
I think, conceded that there is no 
special reason why a banker should 
profess any greater degree of Chris- 
tianity than any other so-called re- 
spectable citizen, but the ideas of the 
Nineteenth Century linger on for all 
that. 

A banker must be sans peur et sans 
reproche. In fact, like Caesar’s wife, he 
must be above suspicion. And _ in- 
evitably one must suspect these funny 
fellows. This the Public demands. 
The banker must obey or quit. 

And now I point my moral —every 
story should have a moral; otherwise 
what’s the use of it? What does all 
this prove? 

Simply that the dollar is almighty! 
From its custodians is demanded 
honesty, sobriety, purity, and dignity. 
Not because the Public gives a hoot 
about the bankers personally, but be- 
cause of the sacredness of their trust. 
And rectitude and decorum shall follow 
them all the days of their life. 


With the “Super” Invest- 
ment Trust 


(Continued from page 16) 


an earlier date than many responsible 
institutions in important cities. 

And thus in the rubber town of 
Akron, a local bank has taken the in- 
vestment trust idea and acclimatized it. 
It has made investment trusts not only 
more safe but also more flexible. It 
has developed a business which, inside 
of a few short years, Merz and Free- 
man and the directors above them 
expect to count in the millions. 

It is working up contacts with a 
clientele who do not use the bank’s 
ordinary services, and who want more 
than a bank can give them. In turn, 
these investors, coming from all over 
the state to Akron, tend to make 
Akron a greater financial center. 

“There is no water in our invest- 
ment,” says Mr. Merz. ‘‘Every dollar 
that the investor places with us actually 
goes into the purchase of investment 
trust securities. Our policy is to 
collect a fair per cent of the income to 
reimburse us for our expense and give 
us a fair profit for management. The 
investor therefore benefits by the full 
sum of his investment and, to a small 
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extent, we are partners with him in 
the profits.” 

That there may be other competitors 
in this newly developed field is easily 
possible. No bank ever started a good 
thing yet and held a monopoly on it. 
The Depositors Bank looks for com- 
petition. 

“But we have a start of a year and 
a half,” says Mr. Merz. ‘“‘Moreover, 
we will gain momentum and new 
friends because our investors will not 
only be getting dividends each quarter, 
but will actually acquire an increase in 
the value of their holdings.” 

For the comfort of those who think 
they may have to sell out, the Diversi- 
fied Investment Trusts, Inc., agrees to 
release any participants on thirty days’ 
notice. One per cent will be deducted 
on such sales, to compensate for the 
detail that the sale involves. 

Doubtless there are other safeguards 
and ‘“‘as ifs’? to the Depositors’ super- 
investment trust. The main thing, to 
the lay mind of this particular writer, 
is that though it started a few months 
ago, now it is nearing the million 
dollar mark. Its first-year goal is 
double that. It has sold itself not only 
to depositors of this bank but to the 
public. 


The Examiner Tells a 
Story 


(Continued from page 21) 


floor, as Fred was moving toward 
the vault with his money. ‘Say, 
Fred,’ said I, ‘here’s a $20 note that 
you are about to overlook—you will 
probably need this in tomorrow’s 
balancing. I handed it to him with a 
smile, and a slap on his back, for my 
mind was relieved of a load it had been 
carrying for that young man. 

“And the incident related brings me 
to this point, boys —that a bank exami- 
ner in his work must be more than a 
simple piece of audit machinery. He 
must be a ‘father confessor’, a doctor. 
a sleuth, and at all times must season 
his judgments and actions with com- 
mon sense. He must proceed in what 
he does with a view first of all, of 
course, to protect the banks and their 
depositors and stockholders, but at the 
same time, he is not to strike a fire 
alarm, as it were, and stir up a com- 
munity to the point of wrecking an 
institution, destroy reputations, etc., 
in the absence of overt transgressions 
of moment. 

“In this case I had come upon a 
‘thief? who did not, in conscience, seem 
to consider herself one, although in 
effect she was robbing a bank of its 
money and a worthy husband of 
reputation. I tried to act quickly and 
in the best interest of all. 

“The moral is, to all tellers —Keep 
your cages locked against everybody!” 


radio every room 


And that’s not all: 


private bath, morning paper, bed- 
head reading lamp, excellent li- 
brary, all kinds of restaurants 
(from lunch-counter or cafeteria 
to formal service), all the Statler 


Fifty-nine 


NO DULL EVENINGS Sq NO DULL SUNDAYS 


BOSTON 


comforts — plus Statler Service. 
of 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 
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over desk and workers. 
direct, glaring rays. 


How to Dictate 


Note how sunlight is spread 


No 


im the Sunlight 


Morning, noon or evening sun 
never bothers the office worker 
where office is equipped with 
Victoria Venetian Blinds, for these 
modern blinds catch the direct 
rays of the sun and break them 
up into a soft mellow light that is 
inviting rather than repelling. 


Cost less, too, because they elimi- 
nate awnings and shades and all 
the expense and annoyance of re- 
placement or taking down and 
putting up each season. A re- 
markable improvement that has 
been adopted by banks and every 
type of building and is being 
extended to homes. Write for 
descriptive literature. 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 


(Established 1880) 


Garfield at Jefferson 
NORWALK, OHIO 
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Sixty 


goes glimmering 
through cheap, cranky 
pens than you ean possi- 
bly spend buying good, 
smooth, willing 
ESTERBROOKS 


048 Falcon. The 
leading pen for 
general office use. 


pay you dividends in time 


and money saved. S) 
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AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO., 
55 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


ome Social Aspects 
of Money’’ 
— By William H. Kniffin 
A human document out of a banker’s 


experience with his people—Thrift in 
its modern conception. 


WATCH FOR IT IN 
APRIL ISSUE 


THE 
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“Please Send Us a Speaker” 


(Continued from page 28) 


finds out what people want to know 
about his subject, through the ques- 
tions that are asked after his talks — 
and it is often very different from the 
details he thinks they want to know! 
Moderation in speaking is easily gauged 
—a man can speak as many times a 
month as he has evenings to devote 
from other interests, or until he feels 
that he has grown stale on the subject 
or most of the available audiences for 
that subject have heard him. In this 
part of the country, a good speaker will 
hardly exhaust the number of 
audiences. For this is a growing sec- 
tion, and Los Angeles is spread out 
over several hundred square miles, and 
new people are always coming in, and 
new projects being launched, so that 
there are always new audiences.” 

At least once a year, the speakers’ 
bureau canvasses the whole organiza- 
tion, searching for speakers. Men are 
invited to list subjects upon which 
they feel competent to talk. Men who 
know an interesting subject, but have 
never talked, are coached in the art of 
speaking. 

The bureau also keeps before the 
b ink’s organization two requests: First, 
that all inquiries about speakers, 
except direct personal invitations to 
individuals, be referred to the bureau, 
so that competent speakers can be 
assigned. Second, that all individuals 
accepting personal invitations report 
the facts to the bureau, so that notices 
may be sent to the newspapers. 

If you cannot talk, but can sing or 
play an instrument, the bureau wel- 
comes you! For glee clubs, quartettes, 
vocal and instrumental soloists and 
other musical entertainers are fur- 
nished for programs of outside organi- 
zations, and take part in the bank’s 
recreations as well. When the insti- 
tution went on the air, some time ago, 
with a weekly radio program, the talent 
was drawn entirely from among the 
banks’ employees. Musical bank 
workers get a great deal of pleasure 
out of these activities, and the oppor- 
tunity to play or sing with others, 
and appear before real, interested 
audiences. 

Some of the speakers who have de- 
voted themselves to special subjects, 
are in request for other events than 
lunches and banquets. 

For example, Los Angeles has a 
harbor, the pride of the town, because 
it is man-made. During a _ bankers’ 
convention a party of visitors were 
being shown over the harbor, and a 
San Francisco bank man asked, solicit- 
ously, “Is it all right to throw this 
cigarette overboard —it won’t set fire 
to the sagebrush in the harbor?” 
Never mind! The people who made 
the harbor are bound that it shall have 
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business. So visitors are shown over 
the artificial haven, and one of the 
bureau’s speakers, who became a spec- 
ialist on this utility, was often assigned 
to accompany distinguished guests. 
Another speaker became a _ similar 
authority on foreign trade. 

What does the bank get out of it? 

What do the speakers get out of it? 

Practical questions! I have already 
indicated the return to the speaker in 
reputation and contacts. Several men 
have created such standing for them- 
selves as specialists in various depart- 
ments of banking that they have be- 
come officers in this and other financial 
institutions. There is one veteran 
speaker who, by his activity in a 
residential town nearby, could probably 
be elected mayor tomorrow. 

Speakers get so much out of it that 
the young bank man might well be 
advised to develop this ability, to learn 
some subject of interest to people, and 
learn to speak clearly upon it. That is 
a ready road to advancement in a 
half-dozen different directions, inside 
and outside the bank. 

For the bank, there are both direct 
and indirect advantages. 

The most obvious return is in pub- 
licity —in the course of a year an 
enthusiastic press agent could paste 
up an impressive yardage of news 
items and reports, from the local 
papers, in which speakers from the 
bank had registered as men familiar 
with a wide range of questions. 


BUT the contacts with people are 

more valuable. The audiences ad- 
dressed by speakers see bank men in 
the flesh, realize that they are not 
mysterious, and discover that a bank 
may be quite a human institution —at 
least, this fellow from the loan depart- 
ment, talking about the financing of 
new enterprises, seems to be a regular 
guy! Sooner or later, people in that 
audience will want to ask advice about 
financing a new enterprise. It is the 
natural thing to think of the bank man 
who talked at the Cats’ Club lunch. 
They do it —enough said. 

About the humanizing effect of 
listeners on bank officers I have already 
written, but there is one other “tan- 
gible”: 

A bank with a group of speaking 
officers may do much to “mold public 
opinion” in its community. Not in the 
way of propaganda for particular 
views, but by giving sound information 
on community, national and economic 
questions that the public must decide. 
A community informed by _broad- 
minded bank men is not so likely to 
yield to speculative manias, not so 
vulnerable to the scheming promoter, 
not so likely to launch unbalanced 
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business or public projects, more apt 
to save its money, make its will, keep 
good books, elect good men to office, 
inquire into its taxes, and soon. That 
is, if bank speakers know their onions, 
and make things clear and interesting. 

In other words, “publicity” in the 
true sense. 

So, if your bank has speakers, de- 
veloped or latent, it may be well to 
take an inventory, and get them or- 
ganized for this demand. 

You can always count on_ the 
demand! 


Are Chain Stores 
“Heartless’’? 


(Continued from page 19) 


contemplate 1,000 ‘“‘junior depart- 
ment” stores in the 25c-and-up price 
range. The J. C. Penney Company is 
planning another 500 stores. The big 
ones are growing bigger, and even un- 
known firms are beginning to grow big. 

Chain store companies of all kinds 
have attained a stability that has 
attracted the attention of bankers. 
Who can say where they should stop? 
Who benefits? You don’t have to goa 
thousand miles or hunt back a score of 
years to answer that second question. 
Step down to Memphis and talk to 
Joe Fly. 

Fly inherited his father’s business — 
that of a wholesale grocer. He started 
selling to a chain store grocer. After 
a period of years he awoke to the fact 
that to all intents and purposes, he 
owned the chain of stores. So he bought 
control, put it on its feet, and finally 
threw his jobbing business overboard. 
He became a chain store grocer in 
earnest. 

“When we opened fifty ‘country’ 
stores to take up the slack caused by 
dropping our wholesale customers, we 
ran into a tight condition in many 
cotton towns,” says Fly. “Cotton 
ripens in September or October and is 
picked from then until May. The big 
local store finances the cotton pickers 
during the slack months and then takes 
most of their money when payday 
starts again at picking time. 

‘“‘Formerly these pickers were in debt 
all the time. They were being charged 
long prices. Then we came along and 
offered food at 25 or 35 per cent less. 
And we’re doing business.” 

Yes, the public likes chain store 
prices. So much so that when an 
anti-chain store fight impended in 
Virginia last year, the labor unions 
sided with the chains to attack 
prohibitory legislation. The fight isn’t 
ended yet, however. Chain stores have 
their enemies. Other states have anti- 
chain legislation pending. 

In one state a law was enacted which 
taxes any chain with more than five 
units $250 a store per year. On 100 
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This new Burroughs 
provides complete 
typewritten descrip- 
tion with the many 
advantages of Bur- 
roughs automatic 
features. 
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Typewriter-Bookkeeping Machine 
Posts All These Records 


This typewriter - bookkeeping machine is _ specially 
designed for the moderate-sized bank. With this 
one Burroughs the bank can obtain complete 


Ds machine-posted records for three departments : 
O 


Loan and Discount— 
General Ledger— Transit 


a A Burroughs man will be glad to explain the many 
of handling your work on this machine. 
“és Call the Burroughs office near you, or write: 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 


, A paper that is built for 


ENDURANCE 


Under machine posting 
TYPACOUNT LEDGER stands up 


staunchly. It does not“dog-ear”or crack 
while in service and bulks so much less 
than other papers of comparable strength 
that it saves feet of space in the files. 
TYPACOUNT is a Byron Weston ledger 
paper built especially for machine book- 
keeping. It is generally recognized as be- 
ing the one sheet that solves the difficulties 
commonly encountered with the use of 
ordinary papers in bookkeeping machines. 
It will give you complete satisfaction. 


Nationally distributed—any dealer 
can supply it 
Byron Weston (gompany 


A family of Paper Makers for more than 65 years 
Mills at Dalton. Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


Protect Your 
Adding Machine 


@ Ordinary adding machine roll 
paper often contains lint or 
minute particles of paper dust 
which fly into the machine and 
ultimately cause mechanical 
trouble. 


Safeguard the operation of 

your Burroughs by insisting 
on genuine Burroughs non-lint roll 
paper. You can get it at the 
local Burroughs Office, or, if you 
wish, you can order direct from 
the factory. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, Ont. 


stores, that would amount to $25,000 — 
quite a sum. A grocery chain thus 
affected appealed the law. 

“We think the law will be declared 
unconstitutional,” said the president 
of this firm to me, “but meanwhile our 
lawyer has taken steps. We have set 
up twenty sub-chains of five stores 
each, with a holding company operat- 
ing them all.” A legal subterfuge, 
admittedly —but it works! 

The growing menace of unfavorable 
legislation may account in no small way 
for the willingness of strong local chains 
to sell out to bank-wealthy firms. 

The merger business is a pregnant 
subject just now. Hardly a chain 
grocery company, or drug either, in the 
country has not had a dozen oppor- 
tunities this year to sell, be re-financed 
or to merge. Men who started with 
one ideal and two dollars in a little 
store open fifteen hours a day, can now 
retire with a million and try to play 
golf. 

That the trend is toward big chains 
is unquestioned. First National in New 
England combined four chains into 
one big grocery and meat unit, with 
1,800 stores. Skaggs-Safeway on the 
Pacific coast, A & P, Kroger, Drug 
Inc., among others, are absorbing and 
combining and expanding. Will you 
stop them by legislation? Did King 
Canute stop the waves with talk? 

More formidable than any laws, to 
my mind, is the set-up that opposing 
forces are taking. Wholesale grocers 
are linking retail units into a chain and 
are selling each week certain items at 
5 or 10 per cent above cost, so that 
these independents may have bargains 
to counteract chain store “specials.” 
That is fighting fire with fire. 

Meanwhile, big manufacturers are 
combining in a way that Roosevelt 
would have worried over. Postum has 
absorbed Jell-O, Swansdown cake flour, 
Maxwell House coffee, Instant Tapioca 
Baker’s cocoa, Kaffee Hag and some 
other giants. Will this firm “‘go direct,” 
as Ivory Soap and its brothers have 
done? Will it overthrow jobbers and 
wholesalers and sell every retailer, big 
or little, through its own warehouses? 
Will it become big enough to keep its 
goods out of any chain store company 
that disregards its orders? 

No one knows. Or at least no one 
has as yet told what he knows. 

Meanwhile, competition grows 
keener. This firm and that one are 
forced into moves, not because they 
desire to do so, but because they are 
forced to. Like the hunter who had 
hold of the bear’s tail, they’re afraid 
to go ahead but dare not let go. 

Whatever the outcome may be, 
whether we end up with more chain 
stores or less, or whether all of us, 
finally, will be working on some chain 
store’s payroll, it seems to be the chain 
stores’ day today. The public be- 
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lieves in them. Chain stores can get 
plenty of capital. Banks and financ- 
ing companies are eager for new chains 
to organize. Men are eager to join. 

In many a small town tonight a lad 
will come back to his store to help trim 
a window or to figure out a bill of 
goods. Boys still in their teens are 
doing creditable jobs as store clerks. 
Young men barely old enough to shave 
alone are often store managers, selling 
groceries and shoes. Day after day 
they learn the fundamentals of good 
business, of honest weights, of courteous 
and efficient salesmanship. 

Retailing and storekeeping have 
become more dignified —are almost a 
profession for the young man to look 
forward to. 

Everywhere the chain stores go they 
paint up and clean up. Give them 
that much credit! They increase 
property values. 

Week after week chain stores are 
merging, have merged, or are wonder- 
ing if they hadn’t better merge. 


STATES in and above the Bible belt 

are more interested in anti-chain 
legislation than they have ever been in 
anti-evolution bills. 

If I were a banker I wouldn’t spend 
much time sympathizing with any 
weak-kneed local retailer sighing for 
words of comfort. This is no time for 
tears, but rather for solid merchandis- 
ing sense. There always will be inde- 
pendent dealers. And often they will 
have an advantage. 

“An independent grocer who knows 
his business has the drop on us,” said 
the president of 250 grocery stores. 
“‘We have to hire our brains, while he 
can be his own manager. And if he 
tends to business, he won’t have any- 
thing to fear from us or any other 
chains.” 

The year 1929 may see some changes 
in retailing. It promises to be no 
heart-warming year for the retailer 


-who is afraid of competition. 


New Jersey Deposits 


a “special deposit”? cannot be 

created merely by calling it so, is 
illustrated by a New Jersey case re- 
ported in 32 N. J. E. 163, where it 
appeared that a New Jersey savings 
bank had two kinds of deposits —one 
payable on thirty days notice and par- 
ticipating in the profits, the other non- 
participating, but payable on demand, 
and were called “‘special deposits,’ but 
were mingled with the general funds 
of the bank. 

Then, on the failure of the bank, the 
“special” depositors claimed a prefer- 
ence, but the court ruled against them. 

“That there was no participation in 
the profits of the investment makes no 
difference,” the court stated. — M. L. H. 
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